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That decision must be attributed, not merely to the contraction 
of Britain’s resources or to its wish to aid India’s progress to 
nationhood, but to the fact that, in pursuance of its devolution 
policy, Britain had deliberately allowed the British element in the 
administration to wither away. The reins of power had already 
been transferred to Indian hands and the British element in the 
civil service had been heavily reduced, but British troops re- 
maining in the land were, nevertheless, required to intervene for 
the maintenance of law and order at the behest of provincial 
governments, under conditions for which the British Parliament 
and people were only remotely responsible. 

This situation obviously could not continue. Britain, in its own 
interests, had no alternative but to fix a time-limit for withdrawal. 
In the interests of India, also, there seemed no alternative. 
Through a psychological shock, the rival elements in India’s 
national life might be disabused of the belief that, either in 
allegiance to a democratic principle as interpreted to favour their 
individual predilections, or in pursuance of acknowledged obliga- 
tions, the British Government would eventually herd dissentient 
minorities into line by force. 


HINDU-MUSLIM RIVALRY 

Hindu-Muslim rivalry is the initial obstacle to political unifica- 
tion of India through a democratic parliamentary system of 
government. 

Each community is stirred, partly by pride in its religion, its 
culture, and its splendid past; and partly by fear of what may 
happen if its rival succeeds in gaining the reins of power. Each 
fears that, unless it can secure its position before British forces 
leave India, it will be in danger of subjection; that, ultimately, 
its religious practices will be interfered with, its sons handicapped 
in the public services, and its culture blighted. 

Hindus pinned their hopes to numerical superiority under a 
constitution which, to begin with at any rate, would be democratic 
in form. 

The great majority of Muslims rejected the idea of a ballot-box 
constitution, because they felt that the Hindus would be in a 
permanent hostile majority in the Legislature and the Executive. 
They regard themselves as a separate nation, claiming that they 
are set apart from Hindus, not by a mere difference of religious 
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faith or dogma, but by antipathies rooted in history, which pene- 
trate the domestic and social life of the people. Therefore, they 
claim that India should be partitioned into autonomous blocs, 
Pakistan for Muslims and Hindustan for Hindus. 

The Mission’s Statement repudiated Pakistan, and proposed a 
more flexible scheme for creating the Union.’ 

The Mission’s scheme became a new bone of contention. The 
Congress party regarded its “territorial grouping” paragraphs as 
prejudicial to Hindu interests, because under them Assam, a 
Hindu-majority province, would be linked with its great Muslim- 
majority neighbour, Bengal; and the terms of its provincial con- 
stitution would, in fact, be settled by the group’s Muslim majority. 
The same considerations applied in respect of the North-Western 
group. The Congress party claimed sovereign authority for the 
Assembly when convened, and asserted that the provinces had 
the right to decide both as to grouping and as to their respective 
constitutions. 

The Muslim League, though at first attracted by the scheme as 
a possible round-about way to Pakistan, eventually refused to 
enter the Constitutional Assembly and continued to demand 
nothing less than Pakistan, mainly on the ground that the Hindu 
majority would not be likely to permit implementation of the 
Mission’s procedural plan. Its repugnance for the plan was 
intensified when the Assembly, lacking representatives from the 
League and the States, passed a resolution declaring determina- 
tion to proclaim India as an independent sovereign republic, and 
asserting that “all power and authority of the sovereign inde- 
pendent India, its constituent parts and organs of government, 
are derived from the people.” The resolution was an expression 
of opinion and effected no change in the constitution, but, from 
the League point of view, the implication was that Muslims were 
destined to become an irredeemable minority in a republican 
parliament dominated by Hindus. 

Communal feeling remained very intense, and bloody riots 
occurred in which many thousands of Hindus and Muslims were 
killed or injured, and towns and villages were devastated. 

A joint appeal by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, on April 18th, 
denouncing “for all time the use of force to achieve political ends,” 


‘See “The Independence of India,” by Graham Spry, /nternational 
Journal, Autumn, 1946. 
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failed to abate communal strife. Eventually, the Congress party 
and other elements, afflicted in spirit by the continuing turmoil 
and bloodshed, conceded the inevitability of some form of parti- 
tion as a temporary expedient at any rate. 

The new Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, strove hard, but in vain, 
to create an accord which would preserve the unity of India. On 
his advice, the British Government scrapped the Cabinet Mission’s 
“veiled award” and, on June 2, proposed, not a further award, 
but measures for implementing the parties’ own decision to divide. 

The scheme provides for ascertainment of the popular will on 
thorny questions relating to the apportionment of provinces 
between Hindustan and Pakistan, and contemplates that the two 
States which will emerge, each with its own Constituent 
Assembly, shall, during the formative period, function as self- 
governing units of the British Commonwealth. This is not a 
“concession” or the initiation of a new British policy towards 
India, but the registration and effectuation of the Indian parties’ 
own preliminary achievement in their advance towards nation- 
hood. If partition is accomplished triumphantly in a spirit of 
good-will, it should be possible to accelerate the date for trans- 
ferring to responsible Indian hands such power as the British 
Government still exercises in regard to the administration of 
the country. 

The proposals were favourably received by the party leaders, 
but there are many snags ahead and peaceful progress is by no 
means assured. Fundamental antagonisms remain. The blood 
that has been shed cries for vengeance. Mr. Gandhi, whose word 
still carries power, although admitting that the country is already 
“demoralized by an orgy of blood, arson, and worse,” declares 
that division will not solve the communal problem. Orthodox 
Hinduism is aghast at the Congress party’s surrender to Mr. 
Jinnah. The League’s conception of Pakistan seems to expand 
with success. Passions run high over the prospective division of 
territories and populations, especially as regards the allocation 
of the N. W. Frontier province, the bulwark of India’s defence. 
The process of partition may conceivably favour organized civil 
war, which would be much worse than sporadic riots, however 
bloody. There are sinister rumours of amassment of arms and 
ammunition. The proud claim made by the Punjab Army Com- 
mander, that “the Indian Army does not take the side of one 
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community against the other,” has yet to be vindicated.. 

Muslim leader, discussing the implications of Pakistan with 

wat Writer, once said:— 

“There can be no basis on which the peoples of India can 
be united under one Government, unless the sword is the 
ultimate sanction for the preservation of unity. Whoever 
wields the sword must be the real ruler of India. The British 
have maintained only unity of administration, and have not 
united the peoples, because that is impossible.” 


THE INDIAN STATES 

Indian India (population 100 millions) covers nearly half the 
sub-continent and comprises about 560 States and Chiefships in 
subordinate alliance with the British Crown. About 330 of these, 
located in about a hundredth part of the total area, are feeble 
entities, formerly organized in administrative groups and often 
under supervision. They could have no individual existence in a 
Union of India; many have already become attached to larger 
States to which they were once tributary, others have pooled 
resources, and some may be destined to join neighbouring 
provinces. Seventy millions of the population reside in about 
twenty larger States, but there are in all more than 200 autono- 
mous States whose destinies hang upon the survival of the 
monarchical system under a new Indian Constitution. 

The rulers, fully as patriotic as any other Indians, long ago 
advocated that India, through federal union of its provinces and 
States, should take its place as a sovereign member of the Com- 
monwealth; but their enthusiasm for federation abated during 
the years of discussion on the 1935 Act, because the Congress 
party constantly denounced princely rule. The rulers closed their 
ranks and held aloof until the Cabinet Mission arrived. 

The British Government in the past had given repeated 
assurances and pledges to the States that, in view of their rela- 
tionship with the Crown as paramount power through treaties 
and usage, no transfer of that relationship to another authority 
would be made without their consent; and that no pressure, direct 
or indirect, would be brought to bear upon them in this regard by 
the Crown. But the Mission revealed a new plan whereby, on 
the inauguration of full self-government in British India, political 
arrangements between the States on the one side and the British 
Crown and British India on the other would be brought to an 
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end. This meant that the Crown would not transfer its para- 
mountcy powers to an Indian Government, that the States would 
continue to enjoy paramountcy “protection” until a Union Con- 
stitution might come into force; and that thereafter they would 
receive back all the rights which they had surrendered in the past 
to the Crown. In return, however, the States must absolve the 
Crown from the pledge (once declared to be “inviolate and 
inviolable”) for the perpetual maintenance of the rulers’ rights, 
privileges, and dignities. 

The rulers’ response to this was not unanimous. The premier 
State of Hyderabad is in a class apart, owing to its size (area 
82,000 sq. miles, population nearly 18,000,000), its special alliance 
treaty with the Crown which entitles it to protection by a con- 
tingent of 10,000 troops, its acknowledged sovereignty over Berar 
which has been leased in perpetuity to British India, and the fact 
that, though the rule is Muslim, the great bulk of the population 
is Hindu. The Nizam, in 1944, declared that the “historical 
alliance” could never be severed. The State, which is land-girt, 
seeks an outlet to the sea, through which it might continue to 
receive protection as a unit of the British Commonwealth. It will 
drive a hard bargain with any new government claiming to speak 
for India; and as a Muslim regality, it can count on the support 
of the Muslim League and the sympathy of all Muslim powers. 
Travancore, a coastal State in South India, also expressed dis- 
inclination to enter a Union of India. Other States, represented 
in the Chamber of Princes, were disposed to accept the Mission’s 
plan. 

The knowledge that their guarantees from the Crown and 
their obligations to it would alike terminate in due course clarified 
the issues for the States governments and enabled them to play 
their part in the constitutional struggle with greater initiative 
and freedom of manoeuvre. The outlook was at first unpropitious. 
The Assembly’s resolution for the proclamation of an “indepen- 
dent sovereign republic,’ with powers derived solely from the 
people, clearly had application to the States as well as to the 
provinces; and a body of Congress party opinion claimed that 
only the elected representatives of the States’ peoples, and not 
the rulers or their nominees, would have the right to take part in 
constitution building. It was asserted, also, that paramountcy 
over the States, when relinquished by the Crown, must pass as 
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a heritage to India’s new national government. 
But the rulers still had strong cards to play. Their spokesmen, 
protesting against the Congress party’s attitude, stressed that the 
system of personal rule, under proper safeguards, is not foreign 
to the genius of the Indian people, and that it represents an 
invaluable heritage and tradition worthy of preservation. This 
point is of crucial importance in estimating whether democratic 
parliamentary institutions are likely to take root in India. 

The system of government in the States is definitely not an 
irresponsible tyranny. Principles of law, embodied in the ancient 
Vedas, defined the relations which must subsist between King, 
nobles, and people; and imposed upon the ruler a nexus of duties 
whose observance was enforced by religious and social sanctions. 
Misrule might be countered with rebellion. To this day, the 
functions and rights of the ruler are laid down by immemorial 
usage and he is bound by conventions, precedents, and traditions 
which limit autocracy. He can never quit his job with honour 
while life remains. He must uphold the political structure, 
securing the loyalty of the nobles and co-operation of all classes 
and communities by respecting the legitimate rights and privi- 
leges of each; and, above all, he must be accessible to his people. 
Through time-honoured methods, and especially by written 
petition or at personal audience, they voice to him their griev- 
ances and desires, and because the ear of the ruler is always 
open, the administration is in fact responsive to the people’s 
needs. Their deep loyalty to the throne is a compound of 
religious devotion, national pride, and personal affection. The 
communal and religious outbreaks, so prevalent in the provinces 
even before the present tension, occurred but rarely in the 
States, and only as the result of external incitement, because the 
people know that the ruler will hold the balance even. 

On the issue concerning the selection of States’ representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly, the Chamber of Princes 
contended that most of the units, having no appropriate electoral 
machinery, must inevitably be represented to begin with by their 
rulers or their accredited advisers. Larger units, possessing such 
machinery, had already announced that representatives of the 
people, chosen from the existing legislative bodies, would be 
included in the delegations. 

Many rulers have made important changes in their methods 
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of government, so as to associate the people more actively with 

the administration. Executive and judicial systems have been 
purged and recast; the privy purse has been rigidly curtailed; and 
robust popular assemblies, in many cases with non-official 
majorities, discuss and vote upon administrative affairs. The 
bond between the ruler and his people has thus been strengthened 
and invigorated. 

But the States’ electoral machinery is not cast in the conven- 
tional mould of Western democratic institutions. It is obvious 
that, in polities where the people are still to a great extent unin- 
formed and unversed in the art of self-government, the admin- 
istration cannot be made forthwith dependent on the capricious 
will of democratically elected representatives. New institutions 
must be flexible, so that they can expand with the growing 
political consciousness of the people. More important still, the 
frai:chise cannot be conferred merely with reference to property 
or educational qualifications, but must be so based as to ensure 
due representation of all classes, groups, and guilds, and so as to 
reflect as faithfully as possible the design of the social structure 
wrought out by Hindu religion and culture through many cen- 
turies. Constitutional changes recently made in various States 
exemplify this, and so long as political progress is thus wisely 
regulated, it is improbable that the ancient foundations of per- 
sonal rule will be uprooted, unless political and social institutions 
throughout India dissolve in civil war. The Prince, his nobles, 
and his people, are bound together in a tie of common interest 
and by powerful sentiment. Indians, like many other peoples, 
have an instinct or emotion which demands expression in personal 
loyalty to a ruler, and this is perhaps the firm rock upon which 
alone any ordered government can be founded in India. The 
bargaining power of the States, as an element of the Constitution- 
making body, is rooted in the fact that personal rule, scrupulously 
respecting social sensibilities, is the indigenous form of govern- 
ment still congenial to the peasant masses. For a long time, 
British administration in the provinces maintained the same 


pattern. 
‘During the Royal tour in Natal, 65,000 Indians hailed King George 
enthusiastically. A boycott, incited for reasons which are well known, 


failed completely. It is significant, also, that at the inauguration of the 
new Japan constitution, the appearance of the Emperor “stole the show.” 
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Indications scon appeared that the Congress high command 
was not insensible to the strength of the States’ position. Mr. 
Nehru, formerly antagonistic to monarchy in any form, stated 
that the Assembly was “not interfering with the monarchical 
system when the people of a State really want it”; and negotia- 
tions concerning the selection of States delegates to the Assembly 
resulted in a reasonable compromise. Recognition seemed to be 
growing that premature attempts to remodel rulerships into 
republics would inevitably cause popular upheaval; and that 
Indian India could not be haled into a sovereign republican 
Union by a resolution of the Constituent Assembly. 

As a result, relations between the States and the interim 
Government showed marked improvement. Nine or ten of the 
more important States decided to participate in the Assembly, 
and sent their delegates of whom a considerable number repre- 
sented electoral bodies. Hyderabad, Travancore, and some other 
States remained averse to any cession of sovereignty to a Union, 
and favoured separation. The imminence of partition must 
necessarily affect the general attitude of the States towards 
affiliation with provinces. It has to be remembered that, while 
the Princes, as rulers, cannot take sides in communal disputes, 
Hindus and Sikhs vastly outnumber Muslims in the States’ 
populations. 

There is also a tendency towards the establishment of regional 
confederations of States, with their own executives and legisla- 
tures; and this may strengthen the States’ bargaining power. 


RELIGION, CASTE, AND CUSTOM 

Conditions inimical to the assimilation of Western democratic 
ideologies are in evidence in the provinces as well as in the States. 

The Hindu religion, in obvious collision with Islam, is also, 
less obviously, antagonistic to democratic individualism. Hindu- 
ism, a sublime philosophy, is a complex congeries of many forms 
of religious thought, encrusted with hereditary sacerdotalism of 
which Brahmans are the exponents as priests, law-givers, and 
statesmen. Caste and custom, which have grown and ramified in 
its shade, dominate the Hindu social structure and favour aristo- 
cratic ideals. There is a true democratic spirit in Hindu India, 
but it is fettered by the doctrine of Karma, and operates only 
within the rigid bounds of religious and group hierarchies. 
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Mr. Nehru, in his book Discovery of India,’ penetratingly 
analyzed the three concepts upon which the ancient social struc- 
ture has rested—namely, the autonomous village community, 
caste, and the joint family system. He showed that all three are 
based on the group, not on the individual; and that while within 
each group there is a communal life, a sense of equality, and 
democratic method, there can be no equality of status and 
opportunity within the framework of caste and much that goes 
with it, nor can there be political or economic democracy. 

Mr. Nehru says that the caste system, “this hoary and 
tenacious relic of past times” must die, because it is in conflict 
with conditions of modern life. But he also quotes a remark by 
the late Sir George Birdwood—‘So long as the Hindus hold to the 
caste system, India will be India; but from the day they break 
from it, there will be no.more India.” 

Mr. Nehru comments that there is some truth in that remark; 
that the break-up of a huge and long-standing social organization 
may well lead to a complete disruption of social life, resulting in 
absence of cohesion, mass suffering, and the development on a 
vast scale of abnormalities in individual behaviour, unless some 
other social structure, more suited to the times and to the genius 
of the people, takes its place; and, he adds, that “‘perhaps disruption 
is inevitable during the transition period.” The Assembly has declared 
itself in favour of abolishing untouchability in any form, but the 
result remains to be seen. It may be that, in course of time, 
caste will be swallowed up by nation, but it is a congenital instinct 
buttressed by Brahmanism, and though it is always changing in 
form, its vitality is not yet impaired. Any attempt to hasten the 
process of absorption will be very dangerous, for there is strong 
probability that the Brahman will play a leading part in moulding 
a constitution for Hindu India, and that, whatever form the 
struggle may take, the new edifice will not be based on Western 
democratic concepts. Mr. Nehru is a convinced socialist and an 
ardent reformer, but he is also India’s greatest statesman and 


‘See The Discovery of India. (New York, John Day, 1946), pp. 110-113 
and 242-54. 

‘Bipin Chandra Pal, a former hero of the nationalist movement, 
speaking of obstacles to the spread of education, said: “Unless you are 
able to change the mentality of our people, unless we are able to change 
the entire social system, which is not democratic or socialistic in the 
sense in which these things are understood in other parts of the world, it 
will not be possible to solve the question.” 
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perhaps his zeal for iconoclastic change has been tempered by the 
responsibilities of office. Even so, he may not be able to restrain 
the hot-head Leftists of the Congress party, who chafe against 
his caution. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Seventy years ago, a Viceroy, Lord Lytton, warned that by 
applying to a vast Oriental people European principles of gov- 
ernment and European social institutions which accorded ill with 
their history, habits, and traditions, Britain had launched a 
gradual but gigantic revolution—“the greatest and most momen- 
tous social, moral and religious, as well as political, revolution 
which perhaps the world has ever witnessed.” His warning is 
deeply significant in the light of present events. 

India has a spirit and a life and a civilization of its own, 
rooted in past ages. It has imprinted on its peoples a common 
mark, and from many species has created a recognizable type. 
There is a strong sense of cultural solidarity; and other unifying 
influences are at work. Every thinking Indian must ardently 
desire that his country may achieve nationhood and home rule. 

But the peoples of India have never, throughout history, been 
welded together under one supreme government. Even during 
the past century of British paramountcy, the provinces and 
States have only been linked loosely by common economic 
interests and allegiance to the Crown. 

The divers elements in the population of 400 millions, many of 
them descendants of invading hosts, have to a remarkable extent 
retained their original languages and dialects, their distinguish- 
ing characteristics, their particular social and political institu- 
tions, and their religious creeds, in spite of the fact that they 
have lived in close association for so many centuries. Also, 
owing to diversities of climate and physical environment, regional 
groups have developed individual qualities and idiosyncracies. 
Jarring elements include, beside the 50 million out-castes, the 
Sikhs (6 millions), the Indian Christians (7 millions), and the 
Communists, few in numbers at present but well-organized—a 
grave political danger. Traditional ways of life and thought make 
for separatism, and, for reasons explained above, it seems im- 
probable that Indian political unity will be wrought out on the 
democratic, representative model evolved and lauded by Western 
nations. It may be that leaders of Hindu orthodoxy have never 
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regarded Western democracy as anything more than a stalking- 
horse for the ousting of British rule.’ 

Hindus and Muslims cannot co-operate under a parliamentary 
system which connotes majority rule. Partition must render 
nugatory, for the present at any rate, the Assembly’s resolution 
for the declaration of India as an “independent sovereign 
republic.” 

Partition has to come, but it must be remembered that the geo- 
graphical conformation of the country imperatively requires 


that, if India is to stand alone, it should be a political unit with | 


a strong central government, able to preserve law and order, and 
deal with gigantic economic problems, (notably famine, now loom- 
ing up again); and able to safeguard the long, vulnerable coast 
line, the limitless plains and plateaus, and the North-West 
frontier which is a bastion of world peace. It will be for Indians 
to decide, in due course, whether their country shall remain in or 
secede from the British Commonwealth, and under what guise it 
shall enter the comity of nations. The survival instinct, the most 
potent source of concerted human action, has yet to come into 
play. Perhaps it may engender a will to unity. The United 
Nations cannot assure India’s inviolability, and hungry hordes 
will swoop upon her, if it seems an easy prey. Billion dollar 
credits will not avail to defend her. None can predict what réle 
the Pathan tribesmen will play, or how the vast body of Indian 
troops, reserve and pensioners will respond to new rulers when 
absolved from allegiance to the King-Emperor. 

One thing is certain, that if the rule of law weakens, the 
under-world in town and countryside will break loose and there 
will be ghastly happenings. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that, during the next few months, 
the discordant elements in India’s national life will be so recon- 
ciled by patriotic enthusiasm, or by other incentives, as to render 
possible the formation of a strong central government repre- 
senting the provinces and States, either as individual units or as 
confederated groups; or that, in the alternative of out-and-out par- 
tition, two or more well-founded governments will exist, to whom 
full responsibility can be transferred. 


‘It is significant that Mr. Nehru, baited by impatient followers, said, 
on Nov. 21, 1946: “I do not expect this will be the last Constitutional 
Assembly. When we attain freedom, we shall have another.” 
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If, however, such hopes are not realized, the whole situation 
will have to be considered afresh. Continuance of communal 
tension during the coming year would infallibly result in a break- 
down of law and order throughout the land, the Frontier would 
be set ablaze,’ and the stability of neighbour countries would be 
endangered. Conditions may be so bad that the helpless masses, 
and perhaps even the party leaders, confronted with anarchy and 
misery, will see no hope of salvation but in the continued presence 
of British soldiers. It is noteworthy that the arrival of British 
troops in riot areas has been hailed with joy by the villagers; 
and that in April, Punjab sufferers, especially the women, peti- 
tioned for the British to remain in India. Mr. Gandhi, speaking 
in New Delhi on April 1 said that if Indians continued to demean 
themselves by internal warfare, “such action might even lead 
to the consequence of their asking British troops to remain on 
Indian soil in order to maintain peace.” He hoped they would 
not resort to such madness. 

India’s nationhood is the pre-determined and long-toiled-for 
aim and end of British hegemony; but it is still Britain’s duty to 
safeguard the lives and welfare of India’s millions, to provide for 
India’s defence, and thus to maintain the poise of border powers. 
If Britain were to lay down that duty before sure hands are ready 
to grasp it, she would be condemned by world opinion as well as 
by the conscience of all peoples of the Commonwealth. 

Britain could not leave unstanched a running sore which would 
endanger the peace of Asia. The issue is of grave import to all 
nations; but no UN trusteeship device could cope with chaos in 
India. If it occurs, other hands than Britain’s may some day 
succeed in creating an enduring central structure, after much 
blood is shed, but it will be a despotism, not a democracy. 


‘Five thousand tribesmen, at their annual meeting in the Khyber 
Pass on March 28 delivered a warning to this effect. 


Victoria, B.C., June 14, 1947. 
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post-mortem is useful if it reveals something about the 

disease from which the patient died, which can help in 
avoiding similar deaths in the future. In this case the disease 
is not a unique one. There were very obvious analogies between 
the American position in China and the British position in 
Greece. Also the results seem to indicate the necessity for the 
rethinking of some basic principles in foreign policy if similar 
frustrations are to be avoided in the future. 

General Marshall’s mission to China started with an excellent 
formulation of United States policy in the President’s statement 
of December 15, 1945. The basic aim was a “strong, united and 
democratic China” and the major obstacles to this were correctly 
diagnosed as the existence of an independent Communist party 
army which made political unity impossible and the form of 
the National Government as a “one-party government” operating 
under a theory of “Political Tutelage.” 

There is no reason to suppose that this-aim was unattainable. 
General Marshall found that there were moderates in both the 
main parties who agreed in wanting a strong, united, and demo- 
cratic China and who were prepared to compromise to avoid civil 
war. They had the support of most of the minor parties and the 
main body of unorganized public opinion. 

However, in fact the United States completely failed to attain 
its objectives and the situaticn when General Marshall left was 
very much worse than in December, 1945. The reasons for this 
failure are obviously complex but there is one major factor which 
has been very little discussed. This is the legal and diplomatic 
traditions within which the United States has operated. 

The United States has usually operated in terms of the legal 
forms of the situaticn and has seldom been willing to take official 
notice of the d:vergence between legal forms and reality. Asa 
result American action has often been diverted so that its actual 
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results have been directly contrary to the declared objectives of 
American policy. American policy has been planned in terms of 
American traditions but it has operated in a situation where most 
people judge it in terms of Chinese traditions, which make it look 
very different. 

The same failure to recognize the difference in political tradi- 
tions made the United States miss its opportunities in the period 
when American mediation was accepted by both sides. American 
influence was dissipated in securing a legal structure of agree- 
ments which looked excellent on paper and might have been 
effective in a country with the tradition of the rule of law, but 
which was largely unrealistic in terms of Chinese politics. 

The most obvious example of the frustration of American 
policy through adherence to legal forms, was in the disarmament 
of the Japanese and the elimination of Japanese influence. The 
effectiveness of American mediation was always greatly weak- 
ened by the false position into which the United States had 
allowed itself to be manoeuvered. The President’s statement of 
December 15, 1945, laid great stress on these objectives.’ 

The fatal ambiguity in the statement was the implicit assump- 
tion that American objectives were shared by the Chinese 
National Government and could be attained by assisting it. But 
at the end of 1945 the military position of the Kuomintang in 
North China depended very largely on assistance from Japanese 
and puppet troops so that the implementation of American policy 
would have greatly weakened the Kuomintang position in the 
civil war. 

The justification for arranging the transportation of Kuomin- 
tang armies to North China was the possibility that strong forces 
might be needed to disarm and evacuate the local Japanese army 
units. However, by the end of August, 1945, it was clear that the 
Japanese army in China remained an organized force under the 


‘It stated that, “to remove the possibility of Japanese influence 
remaining in China, the United States has assumed a definite obligation 
in the disarmament and repatriation of Japanese troops,” and that, “The 
maintenance of peace in the Pacific may be jeopardized, if not frustrated, 
unless Japanese influence in China is wholly removed.” For these pur- 
poses the United States would “assist the National Government cf China 
in effecting the disarmament and repatriation of Japanese troops in 
the liberated areas,’ and would “co-operate with it... in eliminating 
Japanese influences from China.” It was also stated that, “United States 
support (to the National Government) will not extend to military inter- 
vention to influence the course of any Chinese internal strife.” 
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control of its commanders who were willing to obey Allied 
instructions. It also soon became clear that the Chinese National 
Government was more interested in using the Japanese in the civil 
war than in securing their evacuation.’ Japanese officers from 
North China Headquarters stated to the American Headquarters 
in Peiping that they could deliver all their troops at the ports 
within six weeks to await evacuation if only the Chinese govern- 
ment would allow them to do so. 

The President’s statement of December 18, 1946, points out the 
real physical difficulties of repatriating all the Japanese forces 
but it was purely legal and diplomatic inhibitions that prevented 
the United States from securing their removal from the Chinese 
political and military scene within a few weeks of VJ-Day. 
All that was required for this was the issue of appropriate 
orders to the Japanese and, if the Chinese government had 
refused to co-operate, the United States was in a position to 
issue orders directly through General MacArthur and the 
Japanese government. 

The American government has always defended its military 
activities in North China with the argument that these actions 
were only assistance to the Chinese National. Government in 
disarming and repatriating the Japanese. This argument is 
perfectly sound on the assumption that the American govern- 
ment had no obligation to go behind the forms of legal and 
diplomatic correctness; that it would have been an unfriendly 
act towards an allied government to have inquired whether the 
large Kuomintang armies transported to North China were 
necessary to disarm and repatriate the Japanese or whether they 
were in fact used for that purpose; that for the American forces 
to disarm the Japanese except at the request of the Chinese 
government would have been illegal interference in Chinese 


‘Immediately after VJ-Day, the Japanese in North China started 
retiring to a few main concentration points, fighting only defensive 
actions. But at the end of August they started a general counter- 
offensive against the Communists in co-operation with the puppet armies 
and later with regular Kuomintang troops. The Communists claim that 
this counter-offensive was the result of orders from General Ho Ying-chin 
to General Okamura that the Japanese should assist the puppet armies 
and must recover positions they had abandoned to “illegal armed forces 
and bandits.” Such an order would explain the Japanese action and the 
Chinese surrender terms of September 11 ordering the Japanese forces 
to assist the National Government armies but making no mention of 
cessation of hostilities. 
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internal affairs. 

Although American actions were correct from this formal 
legal standpoint they were, in reality, completely contrary to the 
declared objectives of American policy. Though most of the 
Japanese troops were finally repatriated when they were no 
longer essential to the Kuomintang military position, the 
American forces in North China made no attempts to secure the 
rapid elimination of the Japanese.’ The Kuomintang armies 
transported to North China were used entirely in “Chinese 
internal strife’ and American action was diverted into very 
definite intervention in the civil war.’ 

The position with regard to the puppets was similarly confused. 
The United States was not prepared to challenge the good faith 
of the Chinese government in making official appointments. As 
a result any puppet who received a new appointment from the 
Kuomintang became, for the Americans, an official of the Chinese 
National Government and as such he automatically received 
American support and assistance. 

Here again the position was legally correct. It would have 
been interference in the internal affairs of China to query 
appointments made by the recognized national government. In 
practice the American forces which had come to “eliminate 
Japanese influence” were working with men who, a few months 
before, had been serving under the Japanese and proclaiming 
their determination to defend Greater East Asia against American 
imperialism.’ 

In terms of the Western tradition of law this does not 


*According to Dr. Abrams, the Regional Medical Officer of UNRRA, 
at the end of February, 1946, Japanese troops were holding sections 
of the Kuomintang front within a few miles of the main American base 
at Tsingtao. Other American sources reported 40,000 Japanese still 
fighting in Shansi in April, 1946, and some still remaining in December. 


‘On one occasion American forces were nearly manoeuvred into a 
full-scale battle with the Communist army when they accepted without 
question a Kuomintang request to take over Cheefoo to receive the 
Japanese surrender more than a month after its capture by the Com- 
munists. 

‘To give only two out of many possible examples: Li Hsien-liang, 
who was Mayor of Tsingtao until the autumn of 1946, was known to 
the American army to have been an officer in the Japanese sponsored 
“Imperial Collaboration Army” but received full American support; the 
first troops transported to Changchun with American assistance included 
units organized by the Japanese, under Chiang P’eng-fei, who had 
entered Japanese service in the East Hopei Autonomous Government 
before 1937. 
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necessarily imply bad faith on the part of the American govern- 
ment. The Kuomintang were trying to divert American action 
to their own ends; and the Kuomintang has the services of almost 
all the Western-trained legal talent in China. Also important 
sections of the American armed forces were, to say the least, not 
unwilling to allow American action to be diverted into interven- 
tion against the Communists.’ It is quite possible to argue that 
the American government meant well but was manoeuvered into 
a false position. But this would be hard to understand in terms 
of Chinese traditions. The whole Confucian tradition has been 
hostile to the idea of law as a set of invariant rules and has 
emphasized the subordination of legal rules to the special circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

This Chinese tradition of law is only part of the whole Chinese 
social and political tradition which has been very different from 
that of America. At its best the traditional Confucian imperial 
system was a benevolent, paternalistic authoritarianism. In times 
of decline it became a struggle for office and wealth between 
individuals or small groups in the ruling class. In modern history 
the decline of the Manchu dynasty began between 1800 and 1850 
and Chinese politics since the revolution have been an open and 
ruthless struggle for power only slightly modified by some 
conventional rules. There were accepted fictions which no one 
openly challenged. For example, even the most independent 
war-lords always officially claimed to be within the political 
and military organization of a united China under a central 
government. There were conventional forms of words whose 
real meaning was quite well understood. 

Within the limits of these conventions everyone operating in 
Chinese politics, including the Japanese before 1937, used their 
actual power as far as possible to get their friends into office and 
their enemies out and to protect the groups they wished to 
support. It was the spoils system in an extreme form except that 
office depended on guns rather than on votes. The development 
of the forms of a modern state in recent years had only begun to 
modify the system. The Chinese liberals are trying to build up 


‘From conversations with officers who served in China it is clear 
that General Wedemeyer did not consider himself bound by the official 
American policy of non-intervention in the civil war but planned Ameri- 
can action to assist the Kuomintang military position. 
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something very different but so far they have been more success- 
ful on paper than in real life. 

Though some of the traditions of Chinese politics may be 
unique, there are many countries where the general pattern of 
political struggle is nearer to China than to America. 

The United States has, for the past few years, been playing a 
leading part in Chinese politics, but has been playing it according 
to rules completely different from those which have been used 
by any other players. 

There has been no doubt about the actual power of the United 
States during the last few years. It is widely believed, with some 
reason, that the continued existence of the National Government 
has depended on American support. If America had wished to 
change the composition of the National Government it is highly 
probable that it could have done so. Thrice-repeated invitations 
to the leading reactionaries in the government to visit the United 
States on missions with high-sounding titles but no real functions, 
could hardly have been refused. 

In the cities where American troops were stationed there was 
no doubt at all about the ability of America to secure the removal 
of anyone it disliked and to protect any groups that it wished to 
support. Local Kuomintang forces were obviously not going to 
oppose the Americans unless American action were so crudely 
managed as to leave no possible way of saving face.’ In any city 
with American troops the liberals could have been given complete 
security and freedom of action. 

In fact the United States allowed the extreme reactionaries to 
play a leading part in the National Government. In the cities 
with American troops, power and office have been in the hands of 
the extreme reactionaries or semi-gangster elements in the 
Kuomintang, sometimes of leading collaborationists. In Peiping 
the presence of American Marines did not prevent the appoint- 
ment of the former head of the Nazi Gestapo organization to a 
position in the Kuomintang secret police. 

Liberals received much less protection from the Americans 
than they had from Lung Yun, the Yunnan war-lord, before his 
removal by Chiang Kai-shek in October, 1945. Even in the cities 


‘After the assassination of Li Kung-pu and Wen I-to last summer 
the American Consulate in Kunming protected a number of other liberals 
against the secret police without any local American troops to back them. 
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with American troops liberal meetings have been broken up, 
liberal newspapers suppressed and liberal leaders beaten up, 
arrested, or kidnapped. 

In spite of the declared intentions of America to avoid inter- 
vention in the civil war American assistance to the Kuomintang 
was continued in forms which directly strengthened its military 
position in the civil war. 

If it were assumed that the United States was acting in the 
same sort of way as any other power in modern Chinese politics, 
and this is the natural assumption for a Chinese without foreign 
training to make, the deduction from the situation was obvious. 
Namely that the United States was firmly supporting the ultra- 
reactionary, irreconcilably anti-Communist group in the Kuomin- 
tang; that the statements of American policy praising the liberals 
and calling for democracy and settlement by compromise were 
merely a foreign form of the conventional euphemisms like 
calling a government opium monopoly an opium suppression 
bureau. Of course it was a good thing to suppress opium; but 
what could the government do when it needed money? Of course 
the Ameriancs liked democracy, civil liberties, and so on; but 
what could they do when they needed reliable allies against 
Communism? 

This is, most probably, the sort of picture that American policy 
has presented to the majority of Chinese. It fully explains the 
fact that, “The reactionaries in the Government have evidently 
counted on substantial American support regardless of their 
actions,” (to quote General Marshall). The Western-trained group 
in the Kuomintang have realized that America does not too much 
like the extreme reactionaries but they have considered that the 
bad relations between America and Russia would always secure 
them American support against the Communists. 

A very slight relaxation of the strict forms of diplomatic 
correctness would have made a very big difference to the chances 
of success of American mediation. The most obvious example is 
the failure to make any protest in March, 1946, when there was 
growing evidence of Kuomintang failure to carry out its part of 
the agreements and when the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee repudiated some of the key points in the settlements 
reached through American mediation. This was most probably 
responsible for the change in the Communist party line from 
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conciliation and readiness to accept American mediation to its 
present uncompromising anti-American attitude. 

By the end of General Hurley’s ambassadorship the Commun- 
ists were extremely suspicious of America. General Marshall 
undoubtedly impressed the Communist leaders with his personal 
integrity but their willingness to accept American mediation must 
have met with considerable scepticism from the more doctrinaire 
members of the party. It could be argued, on doctrinaire Marxian 
theory, that American policy was inevitably determined by the 
position of America as a capitalist, imperialist power; that what- 
ever General Marshall’s personal intentions he could not in fact 
change the policy dictated by the interests of the groups that 
controlled the American government. To the Communist Central 
Committee, the attempt to reach agreement through American 
mediation must have seemed a policy that was worth trying as a 
last hope of avoiding civil war but which, on theoretical grounds, 
was not very likely to succeed. American silence in March and 
the beginning of April must have seemed convincing proof of the 
correctness of the doctrinaire position. The Kuomintang was 
repudiating the agreements which General Marshall had 
mediated and America did nothing about it. When it came to 
the point General Marshall appeared to be powerless against 
the forces that linked America to the right-wing Kuomintang, 
exactly as Marxian theory predicted. The Communist party 
could no longer afford to trust in American mediation but must 
strengthen its military position. If the Communist leaders still 
felt confidence in General Marshall’s personal good faith they 
may have felt that to appeal to him to safeguard the agreements 
would only cause him an embarrassing loss of face. 

If this analysis of Communist policy is anywhere near correct 
then a statement by General Marshall, at the beginning of April, 
1946, denouncing the right-wing Kuomintang in the sort of terms 
he was finally prepared to use in January, 1947, would probably 
have prevented the Communist offensive in Manchuria and the 
change in party line which it indicated. 

In many other cases simple plain speaking on the part of 
America could have greatly weakened the extremists on both 
sides by making it clear that America was not irrevocably 
committed to support of the right-wing Kuomintang. 

In January and February, 1946, when American mediation 
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was accepted by both sides it produced a system of agreements 
which seemed to be more designed to impress the Americans than 
to solve the practical problems of Chinese politics. There is an 
interesting contrast between the 1946 agreements with their 
essentially western legal structure and the reports of the direct 
Kuomintang-Communist negotiations in September, 1945, with 
their emphasis on practical problems. 

The only part of the agreements which applied immediately 
to the practical situation was the truce agreement. This was very 
definitely only a truce and not in any way a settlement. It put 
military conflict into a state of suspended animation but it 
stabilized a completely impossible situation in which the two 
armies were so mixed up in the disputed territory that neither 
side could settle down to the badly needed economic and social 
reconstruction. Friction was almost inevitable and became quite 
certain when the truce was extended to include puppet troops. 
The Communist ieaders could not really restrain their local units 
from continuing attacks on the puppets, who in many cases had a 
record for atrocities little better than the Japanese. Equally the 
Kuomintang could not really control many of the puppet units 
it had recognized as part of its army. 

Almost everything except the truce agreement was a theoreti- 
cal legal structure which started at the top with the constitution. 
On paper it looked very nice and if it had been possible to bring 
the whole system into effect simultaneously it might have worked. 
But all the bits were interconnected. Neither side could afford to 
make the concessions it had agreed to without some guarantee 
that the other side would do the same. The whole structure 
depended on the Western view of law, that the signing of a 
contract implied an unconditional obligation to observe it and 
that the enforcement of law in one case was an effective precedent 
for its enforcement in others. But in modern Chinese politics the 
observance of agreements has been the exception rather than the 
rule and the system could only have worked if America had been 
willing to guarantee the agreements with sanctions against either 
party which broke them. 

In fact America seems to have taken the diplomatically correct 
but completely unrealistic position of operating entirely in terms 
of the legal forms of the agreements and refusing to take official 
notice of any actual failure to implement them. Months after the 
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Military Reorganization Agreement had decided that all war-lord 
armies and all troops that had served under the Japanese should 
be disarmed and disbanded as quickly as possible the Truce Teams 
continued to treat former puppet units as legitimate parts of the 
Kuomintang army. Even more striking was the attitude to secret 
police activities in Chungking.’ These were undermining the 
whole basis of the agreements which were aimed at setting up a 
system in which parties could compete by legitimate political 
activities without needing private armies to protect them. If 
Chiang Kai-shek was unwilling or unable to secure obedience to 
the law from his own party organizations or enforcement of the 
law by the local police even in his own capital the agreements 
were meaningless. But it was not until his statement in January, 
1947, that General Marshall made any official reference to the 
“quite obviously inspired mob actions.” 

It is probable that American mediation would have had a 
much greater chance of success if it had started from the bottom 
instead of from the top, if it had worked in the Chinese tradition 
of practical problems and personalities instead of in the American 
tradition of general legal principles. 

A practical solution had to reconcile two claims both of which 
have had the support of moderate opinion in China. The basic 
Kuomintang case, which the Communists accepted in principle, 
can be put in President Truman’s words: “The existence of 
autonomous armies such as that of the Communist army is incon- 
sistent with, and actually makes impossible, political unity in 
China.” The Kuomintang has had a legitimate case against allow- 
ing the Communists military as well as civil power in what would 
be in practice an independent North China. 

The basic Communist case, which the Kuomintang have 
accepted in principle, is that there should be democratization, 
civil liberties, and local self-government. In North China the 
local government organizations set up under the Communists 
have been far ahead of the Kuomintang areas in ° ‘nesty, 


‘On paper the National Government had implemented the civil 
liberties clauses of the agreements by issuing a set of decrees through 
the Supreme National Defence Council. Within two weeks, a meeting 
held by left-wing Kuomintang and other liberal groups in Chungking 
was broken up by the Kuomintang secret police and similar incidents 
continued. 
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efficiency, and degree of popular control. The Communists have 
had a legitimate case in claiming that these existing elected local 
governments should not be replaced by appointed Kuomintang 
officials who were proving scandalously corrupt and inefficient 
in all the areas they had taken over. 

At the beginning of 1946 it shou!d have been possible to secure 
a provisional settlement of outstanding practical issues in terms 
of the concessions which both parties were prepared to make in 
the agreements.’ 

This sort of provisional settlement would have enabled both 
sides to get down to the real job of reconstruction while discussing 
the more theoretical points of the constitution and army reorgani- 
zation. It would have greatly increased the chances of further 
agreements as both sides would have made practical gestures of 
good faith which involved the repudiation of their extremists. 


Of course there would have been difficulties in getting this 
kind of provisional settlement of actual problems, but even if it 
has always been true that one or both sides have only been willing 
to promise concessions but not to make them in practice, it would 
have been better to find this out at the beginning of 1946 rather 
than after a year of confusion and disillusionment. America 
could have started to face the realities of the situation a year 
sooner. 


It would have been almost impossible to work for a settlement 
of practical problems within the limits of normal diplomatic 
traditions. At every step it would have been necessary to consider 
questions of fact and of personalities, to be prepared to challenge 
the good faith of the parties in any agreement and the correspon- 


‘In the Military Reorganization Agreement of February, 1945, the 
Communists accepted a preponderance of Kuomintang troops even in 
the main Communist areas of North China. In a provisional settlement 
they might have been asked to concede control of the railways and 
strategic points at least to Kuomintang armies untainted by collaboration 
under commanders who might reasonably be expected to observe agree- 
ments. 


In the agreements the Kuomintang accepted provisions for elected 
county and provincial governments. They also agreed to the quickest 
possible elimination of war-lord and puppet troops. In return for mili- 
tary preponderance in North China they might have been asked to agree 
that existing elected local governments should take over the whole 
of areas of which they already controlled the larger part, at least till 
arrangements were made for new elections. 
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dence of legal forms and official statements with reality.” 

In fact American policy continued to operate in terms of legal 
forms even when the legal forms of early 1946 had obviously 
failed to be effective in the real situation. American influence on 
the Chinese government was concentrated on securing the passage 
of a comparatively democratic constitution though there was no 
reason to suppose that legal forms would gain a new effectiveness 
simply from being in a constitution. 

Judged in terms of American objectives the basic mistake in 
American policy was failure to support the groups that would 
have been America’s natural allies. The Democratic League and 
the left wing of the Kuomintang had a large proportion of leaders 
with American education and were the groups in China that 
really wanted a democratic system of the American type. Under 
any system which secured genuine free elections these groups 
might become a major force in Chinese politics. The right wing 
Kuomintang has little popular support and many people are 
afraid of the Communists in spite of their moderate programme. 

The liberal groups received a lot of verbal praise from 
America but nothing more. The major weakness of the liberals 
in modern Chinese politics is that they do not control an army. 
They could only assume leadership with American support against 
the secret police and militarists but no support was ever given. 
Because America acted only through the recognized government, 
American assistance to China automatically meant American 
support for the groups that controlled the government by their 
command of the army and secret police organizations. On the 
one hand General Marshall tried to negotiate agreements, on the 
other American assistance strengthened the “irreconcilable groups 
within the Kuomintang party, interested in the preservation of 
their own feudal control of China, (who) evidently had no real 
intention of implementing them.” “ 


“For example it would have been necessary to take official notice 
ot the fact that Yen Hsi-shan was a local war-lord who had had close 
relations with the Japanese so that settlement was impossible while he 
remained the official governor and military commander in Shansi; or 
to investigate how far the Communists had actually set up elected local 
governments in Manchuria. The task would not have been impossible 
but it was certainly not compatible with an official policy of non- 
intervention in Chinese affairs and correct diplomatic relations with the 
recognized Chinese government. 


“From General Marshall’s statement of January 7, 1947. 
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Secret police terrorism has greatly weakened the liberals an? 
American assistance to the right-wing Kuomintang has made the 
naturally pro-American Democratic League almost as anti- 
American as the Communists whose anti-American and more 
extremist line dates from the failure of America to protest against 
the repudiation of the agreements reached through American 
mediation. 

By failing to support its natural allies American policy has 
placed itself in a dilemma. Without continued American support 
the Kuomintang will probably lose the civil war and the Com- 
munists will play a leading part in a new Chinese government. 
On the other hand a resumption of large scale military assistance 
to the Kuomintang might easily produce Russian support for the 
Communists, of which there has been no evidence up till now; 
and the Communists with a very large mass organization behind 
them would need very much less foreign assistance than the 
present Kuomintang government. Only very large scale American 
intervention could then prevent a Kuomintang defeat. 

The moral of all this is obvious. Assistance to a country where 
there is a violent political struggle must be, in effect, assistance 
to the group that controls the recognized government so long as 
the forms of non-intervention and diplomatic correctness are 
preserved. There is no choice between supporting this group and 
discontinuing all assistance. 

So long as the group that controls the government is confident 
of continued foreign assistance it will have no motive for com- 
promising with its rivals or for introducing reforms that conflict 
with the vested interests of its members. 

If it is desired to give support but at the same time to secure 
reforms or perhaps to secure a compromise between the govern- 
ment and opposition groups, then it is necessary to abandon 
the forms of diplomatic correctness and to intervene on behalf of 
the groups it is desired to support or in favour of the reforms 
which are desired. 


Harvard University, May 1947. 
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China’s Crisis 


“‘Sinicus’’ 


na world of apparently hopeless situations, few places can be 
ell profoundly depressing than China in its second year of 
what used to be called “peace.” It is especially discouraging 
to those who knew the plans and saw the opportunities which 
China had for re-occupying and reconstructing the key areas 
of eastern and northern China, Manchuria with its huge indus- 
trial plants and Formosa with its wealth of agricultural and 
mineral production. Saddest of all is the knowledge that China’s 
failure to achieve these objectives, and its failure thereby to 
assume the place of economic and political leadership in eastern 
Asia which many had wished, is not mainly the result of techni- 
cal backwardness and shortage of capable administrators, serious 
though these deficiencies have been, but rather the outcome of 
the shortsightedness and selfishness of the political leaders of 
both major factions. 


There is no need to elaborate this remark. General Mar- 
shall’s classic statement at the close of his abortive mission in 
China still describes the situation perfectly, but since he wrote, 
both factions have committed themselves more uncompromis- 
ingly than ever to settle the issue by open war. Apart from the 
human misery it entails, this fateful decision has virtually doomed 
all major Chinese plans of economic rehabilitation, has killed all 
hope of desperately needed monetary and financial reform, and 
can only make a mockery of the constitutional reforms which are 
supposed to be introduced by the end of 1947. On the Com- 
munist side there has been a strong swing towards a much more 
drastic and revolutionary social programme, characterized by 
much harsher and more widespread confiscation and redistri- 
bution of land than was customary during the previous decade. 
On the Nationalist side the right-wing extremists have been con- 
firmed in their belief (by no means shared by outside observers) 
that, thanks to American arms and the Truman Doctrine, their 
position is now so secure that they can safely disregard the pub- 
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lic clamour for long overdue political and administrative house- 
cleaning. 

The disclosure on May 23 by the Chinese Finance Minister 
that the National Government’s expenditures for the year 1947 
were likely to reach 20 trillion Chinese dollars (about USS, 
$1,667,000,000 at the present somewhat unreal official exchange 
rate of 12,000 to 1) is only the latest admission by the Govern- 
ment that the inflation has now gone into the galloping stage, 
What is significant is not so much the actual figure, for that is 
probably an under-estimate if we may judge by past official 
statements, as the fact that the announcement came on the heels 
of a decision to impose a limited form of martial law in Shanghai 
in order to curb continuing student demonstration and at a time 
when several major cities of Manchuria were again in danger of 
being recaptured or cut off by the Communist forces on their 
outskirts. This combination of events coming so soon after 
the revelations of scandalous misgovernment and repression by 
Nationalist officials and troops in Formosa and after the news 
that the much-heralded campaign to liquidate the Communist 
forces in eastern China has now been gravely jeopardized by 
losses and desertions of Nationalist army units, merely serves 
to dramatize a mounting crisis which many observers of the 
Chinese scene have long been expecting. 

The inflation with its attendant financial chaos, though still 
far short of the stage reached in Hungary or Greece, is grave 
enough but is not the most dangerous aspect of the crisis. Ina 
basically agrarian system such as China’s it is usually possible 
for large sections of the rural population to protect themselves 
from the full effects of currency inflation and occasionally even 
to benefit a little from it (by repayments of debts in depreciated 
money). What is much more serious is the effect, both political 
and economic, on the small but important urban and industrial 
sector of the economy. It is not without significance that Shang- 
hai, now beset by student political demonstrations, was also the 
first area to have considerable rice riots a few weeks earlier. 
But the real threat to the economy and to the survival of the 
Government lies deeper—in the widespread paralysis of internal 
transport, largely owing to military seizures of river ships and 
railway rolling stock, and in the increasingly ruthless and in- 
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China’s Crisis 

discriminate requisitioning of crops, farm animals, and men by 
local army commanders who are themselves often driven to these 
harsh measures by the breakdown of the regular army supply 
services. 

Paradoxically the inflation has not served, as might have been 
expected, to stimulate China’s exports, for foreign exchange rates 
were not permitted by the Government to depreciate in propor- 
tion to the rise in internal prices. Most export commodities were 
thus far too costly to find markets abroad. Conversely the low 
exchange rate made it very attractive to import all kinds of 
foreign (mostly American) goods, so that for a period Chinese 
manufacturers complained bitterly at being undersold by floods 
of “cheap” American articles. The worst result of this policy, 
which continued for a considerable period before the Government 
finally introduced import controls, was to use up, on not very 
productive purposes, a large part of the foreign exchange reserves 
which China had built up during the war. While exact figures 
are not available, it is widely believed today that these have 
fallen from about one billion U.S. dollars early in 1946 to about 
a quarter of that amount by May 1947. 

All this is only another item in the mounting evidence that the 
civil war is the dominating factor in the National Government’s 
policies, whether in the field of political and administrative 
reform or of economic reconstruction. With the vast and often 
unscheduled demands from the army commanders for money, 
supplies and transportation, even the most urgently needed 
projects of rehabilitation and relief, not to speak of reconstruction, 
have been abandoned before completion because of the govern- 
ment’s inability or unwillingness to provide funds for the civil 
departments. Army food requisitioning, even in areas like 
northern Anhwei already threatened with famine, has often 
undone much of the UNRRA and CNRRA relief work. Textile 
factories taken over from the Japanese which might have been 
producing cloth badly needed by the civilian populations have 
had to divert much of their output to meeting army demands, 
with the result that considerable amounts have been used to 
enrich corrupt officers through black market dealings. River and 
coastal ships which should be carrying cotton and coal are con- 
fiscated to carry troops and military supplies or simply needlessly 
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detained.’ 

The grim results of this paralysis are reflected in the industrial 
stagnation of the larger cities. Not only has there been a drying 
up of production, especially from smaller firms (hundreds of 
which have gone out of business in Shanghai), but it is becoming 
more and more evident that China literally cannot use much of 
the new industrial equipment which is being imported from 
abroad. To anyone who has not recently observed this or dis- 
cussed it with engineers and UNRRA officials, such a statement 
must seem unbelievable, but it is true. It is increasingly doubtful 
whether under present financial conditions China can afford to 
utilize the heavier industrial equipment which is scheduled to 
go to China under the last phases of the UNRRA programme. The 
expense of transporting, warehousing, assembling, installing, and 
maintaining it is far beyond the present budget of the government 
departments concerned. This is true in even greater degree of 
the U.S. Army surplus equipment on Okinawa, originally costing 
some U.S. $850 million, which was turned over to the Chinese 
Government in a settlement of Chinese wartime claims against 
the U.S. forces in China. In the view of most observers today 
much of this heavy and specialized American army equipment 
will be a dubious asset, if not an actual liability, to China, and 
many feel it would be better if China were permitted to sell 
much of it to some other country. 

The most surprising aspect of China’s “incapacity to receive” 
or inability to make effective use of imported capital equipment 
is to be seen in the discussions of China’s share of reparations 
from Japan. A year ago it was generally expected that China’s 
reconstruction would be aided and accelerated by reparations 
deliveries of tools, machines, and perhaps whole factories from 
Japan. It still remains a hope but not much more, for many 
Chinese engineers and economists now admit that the costs and 
uncertainties involved in shipping plants or machines and then 
reassembling and operating them in China with inadequate main- 


‘It is also worth noting, as an astonishing evidence of Chinese eco- 
nomic nationalism, that in this postwar period when internal transport 
is so desperately needed, foreign vessels which might have been of 
immense aid to the Chinese economy are no longer permitted to engage 
in inland shipping. The Government’s proposal in 1946 that at least 
Hankow and Nanking be open to foreign shipping was successfully 


resisted by Chinese shipping interests and other groups profiteering | 


from the staggeringly high costs of internal transport. 
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China’s Crisis 
tenance and managerial personnel, are so overwhelming as to 
cast doubt on the wisdom of the whole scheme. Indeed the 
Chinese authorities have been hard pressed to discover a few 
types of Japanese goods which could be utilized in China without 
involving the Government in heavy additional expenditure. This 
difficulty is well known to American officials on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff in Tokyo and many of them not unnaturally show 
little enthusiasm for a policy which would involve transferring 
relatively efficient Japanese factories at great expense and diffi- 
culty to China with scant likelihood that they could be profitably 
used there. 

A similar problem exists in such areas as Manchuria and For- 
mosa where China took over Japanese industrial enterprises 
requiring for their operation much more working capital, skilled 
labour, technicians, and elaborate organization of supply and 
marketing than China can provide. Moreover the whole economy 
of these areas was closely geared into that of Japan and would 
have proved very difficult, even under more favourable political 
conditions, to re-orient towards supplying the needs of China 
south of the wall. There has been a policy of “milking” these 
areas, especially Formosa, in order to get quick profits from such 
commodities as coal and food, with little attempt to maintain or 
repair depreciating equipment. In Manchuria the problem was 
aggravated by the effects of the Russian removals of machinery 
from many of the most modern Japanese plants and also by the 
subsequent looting and sabotage of both Communist and Nation- 
alist Chinese troops, with the result that mines and factories not 
originally stripped have hopelessly deteriorated from lack of 
maintenance crews and guards. Nevertheless it is worth remem- 
bering that Manchuria still remains a major industrialized region 
in China and its failure to play its proper role in the recon- 
struction of the whole country is due largely to the same direct 
and indirect effects of civil war mentioned above and to the fact, 
recently reported in the press, that too many of the Nationalist 
generals in Manchuria are heavily engaged in what is described 
as “business.” One can find Chinese today, who, while still 
bitterly resentful over the Russian stripping of Manchurian 
industries, will wryly admit that there is grave doubt whether 
China could in fact have made effective use of those industries, 
at least for a decade to come, if they had been left untouched by 
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the Soviet “booty” collectors. 

It would be wrong to assume that this inability of China to 
absorb modern capital equipment is a permanent characteristic, 
endemic in the economic and social system. Much of the difficulty 
arises from the present abnormal conditions of inflation and civil 
war and-will diminish when the fighting is stopped or even 
reduced in scope. With only a slight improvement in the general 
situation it should be possible to make effective use of certain 
types of relatively simple capital goods which do not call for 
highly specialized labour or elaborate plant organization. The 
need and the possibilities of quick utilization of rolling stock and 
small ships are very great, despite the immense increase in the 
cost of labour which always used to be regarded as China’s 
cheapest factor of production. Admitting all this, however, many 
students of the problem, both Chinese and Western, believe that, 
short of a drastic revolutionary change in the social system 
(which does not seem imminent), the opportunities for fruitful 
foreign investment in China are much less promising than was 
generally believed a year ago. The shortage of managerial per- 
sonnel, good foremen, and skilled workers imposes a tremendous 
handicap on a country which also lacks the technical schools in 
which to train such people quickly (as Japan and Russia did). 

Equally serious is the fact that the modern Chinese capitalist 
class, small but growing before 1937, was almost wiped out by the 
war which forced the modern industrialists, engineers, and 
bankers into the backward regions of west China and stimulated 
the growth of government enterprises and a kind of bureacratic 
capitalism which, though often corrupt and inefficient, has 
extended its power since the end of the war and prevented any 
large revival of private business. Part of this development was 
inevitable and, under moderately democratic political safeguards, 
to be welcomed, since it was never realistic to expect that the 
North American or Western European type of private enterprise 
would repeat itself in China. But the political and military 
environment of China since 1945 has been such as to distort this 
bureaucratic enterprise (now greatly swollen by the seizure of 
formerly Japanese factories, notably the textile mills) into 
unhealthy and probably dangerous forms, all the more so because 
many of the leading ‘political and military personages of the 
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China’s Crisis 
National Government have become deeply involved in these 
developments.’ 

If Chinese private business is too weak and timid to play the 
leading role in economic reconstruction and the accompanying 
import of capital goods, what are the prospects for a state-directed 
programme? Few observers in China today, even among those 
who support national planning in principle, will give a very 
encouraging forecast. Aside from the special present-day diffi- 
culties created by the war, there remains the sad fact that for 
many years to come China will not have that minimum corps of 


efficient administrators and technicians, reasonably free from 


the pressures and interference of politicians, relatives, and gen- 
erals, which is needed to execute a programme of governmental 
or semi-governmental enterprise without arousing widespread 
dissatisfaction or resistance. The risk is the greater today because 
the small handful of qualified administrators must be spread 
thinly over a much greater area, now including Manchuria and 
Formosa, and because along with the general craze for elaborate 
paper-planning there has come a kind of economic megalomania 
in which officials try to atone for their inability to get one small 
machine shop or blast furnace in Shanghai into operation by 
dreaming of Yangtze dams which will overshadow Grand Coulee 
and Dnieperstroi. Long-term planning is undoubtedly needed and 
some of it should be bold and imaginative, but it need not be 
at the expense of very humble, urgently needed, immediate 
projects for lack of which critically important enterprises are 
disintegrating. 

State regulation of economic life has been difficult enough in 
Western nations with large well-trained civil services and efficient 
means of communication. It has been difficult in the Soviet 
Union with all its trained and ruthless apparatus of Party and 
Police. It may well be catastrophic in a sprawling loosely organ- 
ized country like China which still is far from having the safe- 
guards of really representative or responsible government and 
which insists on a unitary, highly centralized type of adminis- 


*The most detailed and sensational account, presented in a highly 
partisan and not always convincing manner, is a much-discussed 
Chinese Communist book, “The Four Families of China” by Chen Pai-ta 
(in Chinese). It purports to show how the Chiang, Kung, Soong, and 
Chen families have managed to monopolize most of China’s industry, 
commerce and finance. 
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tration over a far-flung territory which it can only imperfectly 
control. For that reason and also for the sake of providing some 
modern economic basis for a rudimentary democracy in China, 
it would seem essential to foster the revival of the frail, but 
potentially progressive, private Chinese capitalism and of co-oper- 
atives not under the domination of the Party or the Government, 
There are many who would claim that the revival of this class 
requires and deserves the special aid of foreign nations and that 
foreign or international assistance to China should be so arranged 
as to promote this objective, rather than to strengthen the already 
entrenched and overgrown bureaucratic enterprises. Until that 
is done the Chinese Communists will no doubt continue to exploit 
their shrewd policy of attacking bureaucratic capitalism and 
representing themselves as the friend of the small business man. 

This Communist line, however hypocritical it may prove to be 
in the long run, is something more than clever propaganda today. 
It finds echoes in the privately and often bitterly expressed views 
of many Chinese and Western business men in Shanghai and 
Tientsin today. Fundamentally anti-Communist, these men find 
themselves essentially agreeing with the Communist charges 
against the crippling inefficiency and corruption of the numerous 
“control” bodies established to regulate business and trade. 
Conservative merchants who in 1945 were prepared to gamble 
their fortunes on supporting the National Government are now 
disillusioned to a point where they have lost all confidence in the 
performance and promises of Nanking. In considerable measure 
their disillusionment has been shared by American and other 
foreign firms who now find themselves increasingly frozen out 
of import trade business in China as a result of the practice of 
Chinese government corporations of making direct deals with 
large concerns abroad. 

In itself the decision of the Chinese Government to purchase 
such goods as trucks or typewriters by mass orders direct from 
the foreign manufacturer instead of through the local China 
agencies represents a natural effort to break free of what many 
Chinese feel to be a distasteful survival of the old semi-colonial 
trade system when foreign firms dominated most of China’s 
import business. For that they can hardly be condemned. Nor 
need one feel much sympathy for those importers who flooded the 
Shanghai markets with fountain pens, junk jewellery, and toilet 
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goods and then complained bitterly when the Government later 
restricted or prohibited the import of such items in order to 
conserve rapidly dwindling foreign exchange reserves. What is 
more open to criticism is the practice of certain influential Chinese 
individuals in manipulating the trade and exchange controls to 
enrich themselves through “inside” knowledge. Yet even here 
one must, in all fairness, give credit to the recent attempts of 
some Official agencies to expose and punish such practices, as 
evidenced in the published report of the Control Yuan on the 
February 1947 “Gold Bar Scandal” or the Finance Minister’s 
statement to the People’s Political Council on May 23 that over 
three hundred employees of his Ministry accused of graft had 
been dismissed or held for trial. When such disciplinary action 
can also be brought against a few more of the senior officers of 
the Party, Army or Government who are widely rumoured to be 
involved in illegal transactions, a big step will have been taken to 
restore public confidence in the Government’s promises. 

There certainly are numerous able officials, especially in the 
middle ranks of the government agencies. Many of them have 
the heart-breaking job of formulating projects and policies which 
they know are workable but almost certain to be sabotaged by 
some distant local party boss or army officer. They have to live 
on salaries which practically force them to find other income 
from outside (sometimes illegal) work. All of them are under 
constant pressure from relatives and friends to find jobs for them 
or “fix” something with the authorities. It was noteworthy that 
General Chang Chun, the present Premier, when he took office 
in April wrote a public letter tactfully asking his friends to 
refrain from sending their nominees to him for government jobs. 

Since China’s problem is basically political and military, one 
may ask whether there are good prospects for improvement under 
the present recently re-shuffled cabinet. There are of course 
plenty of cynics to argue that it is primarily a “window dressing” 
cabinet, decorated with a few liberals from the Political Science 
Clique of the Kuomintang and from two of the minor “demo- 
cratic” parties for the sake of pleasing the American Government 
and paving the way for an American loan. On the other hand 
there is fairly good evidence that certain members of the cabinet, 
including probably the Premier and the Foreign Minister, have 
tried hard to avoid breaking off relations with the Communists, 
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and also tried to limit the geographic scope of the military 
operations, partly in order to keep the door open for possible 
future negotiations and partly to divert more government funds 
to reconstruction rather than warfare. True as that may be, the 
cynics will reply that they failed in this effort and were over- 
ruled by a coalition of the “C.C.” Clique and General Chen Cheng, 
the Chief of Staff who publicly asserted that the Communist 
problem could be settled by military means in three months. 
What is more significant, the Generalissimo clearly must have 
supported the right-wingers and approved the campaign, disas- 
trous though it has subsequently proved in many sectors. More- 
over it has become plain that though the “liberals” have been 
given some important posts in the Government and the Central 
Bank, the Generalissimo has allowed the right-wing factions to 
retain a dominating position in the Party (which still controls the 
Government), in the local and provincial administrations, and also 
to capture very strategic positions in the financial world (the 
Central Trust controlling the vast pork-barrel of Alien Property 
disposal, the Bank of Communications, the Farmers Bank, and 
the Postal Savings Bank, to name only a few). In so doing the 
Generalissimo has followed his classic policy of not allowing one 
faction to become too strong, but he has clearly favoured the 
right-wing groups who have in fact already exploited their posi- 
tion by trying to use the recent student disturbances in order 
(according to American correspondents) to discredit the new 
cabinet. 

In the face of such intrigue more and more moderate Chinese 
and many outside students of the problem are beginning to lose 
hope in the belief (as expounded by General Marshall) that 
China’s liberals will ever have a chance to run the Government 
or that the Generalissimo will in fact ever give them the neces- 
sary power, which in China must mean military as well as 
financial power, to do so. 

How long can such a situation last? How far can political and 
economic decay go before the main timbers crack? There are 
responsible students who believe the cracking point is already 
perilously close and that only drastic American pressure upon 
the National Government can avert an early collapse. Certainly 
the Communists remain very confident and are counting on 
increasing their strength, not by winning frontal battles in the 
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field but by exploiting the bad military morale and the economic 
failures of the Nationalists. How far their predictions will prove 
to be correct still remains to be seen but it is perhaps significant 
that the problem of supplying the modernized Nationalist div- 
isions with supplies and ammunition on the relatively extrava- 
gant scale to which they have been trained is already becoming 
acute on certain fronts. 

What does a “collapse” mean in China? There can be no 
single answer. It will depend on whether it starts with wide- 
spread strikes and riots in the larger cities or with a major out- 
break of desertions and revolts among the armies following a 
series of defeats. Either development will react on the other but 
it would seem probable that the military failure would be the 
starting point. What would follow is hard to foretell but one 
possibility would be a gradual break-up of the country into 
military satrapies, with the Communists first consolidating their 
hold in Manchuria and North China and only gradually extending 
control, partly by alliances, partly by conquest to central and 
southern areas. Before that process could be completed there 
would be imminent risk of foreign intervention. 

The writer on contemporary China always faces a problem of 
perspective—whether to view today’s tragic developments in 
China against the relatively hopeful pre-war decade of 1928-1937 
or to find consolation in reflecting on the other disasters which 
Chinese civilization has suffered and surmounted in past centuries. 
The latter approach is one which few Western visitors to China 
in recent years can easily adopt: the signs of economic and 
political disintegration on every hand are too painfully obtrusive. 
Yet there are many Chinese who either say, or act as if they 
believe, that the present period of postwar chaos, though dan- 
gerous, is not worse than other periods of crisis from which 
China has successfully emerged. To strike a balance between 
these two points of view is not easy and not always profitable, 
but in some measure it must be attempted. The Westerner who 
is appalled at the revival of widespread civil war and currency 
inflation in a land already ravaged by eight years of Japanese 
invasion needs to remind himself of the immense passive 
strength of the Chinese peasantry and its amoeba-like powers of 
survival. Equally the too complacent historian must remember 
that China is not as she was in past centuries, that the outside 
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world presses in upon her as it never did of old, that she is no 
longer the isolated Middle Kingdom but rather in danger of 
becoming an arena for the clash of competing Western ideologies 
and systems of power politics. So, too, the traditional passivity 
of the Chinese rural masses is being steadily transformed by the 
modern devices of education, radio, newspapers, and the brutal 
lessons of modern, or at least partly modernized, warfare. For 
every ten Chinese farmers who helplessly submit to the soldiers 
who take away their sons, their crops, and their animals there 
are perhaps three who have now learned from harsh experience 
against the Japanese, to fight back with guerilla tactics and often 
with crude, effective home-made grenades and captured Japanese 
(or more recently, American) rifles and machine guns. 

Finally, there is the fact that this internal struggle is taking 
place in a highly charged international atmosphere of Soviet- 
American rivalry and in a part of the world where ihe armed 
forces of those two powers actually confront one another across 
the 38th parallel in Korea. With good reason Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
speaking to the British Labour Party Conference in Margate, 
pointed to Korea as one of the danger spots of the world. 

Russians, accused of allowing Japanese arms to fall into the 
hands of Chinese Communists in Manchuria, denounce as proof 
of American imperialist designs the arming of Chinese Nationalist 
divisions with American weapons and suspect the activities of the 
American Navy in Tsingtao and the American Army Advisory 
Group in other parts of China. In such an atmosphere all political 
judgements become warped. On the one hand perfectly normal 
and reasonable measures of economic assistance by the United 
States to the Chinese National Government are attacked as 
propping up a reactionary, decrepit régime which otherwise 
would collapse of its own incompetence. On the other hand 
demands for the correction of the most obvious abuses in China 
or for the punishment of notoriously corrupt officials are branded 
as the propaganda of Communist agitators. China is not a Greece 
and it is significant that the American State Department has been 
at some pains to insist that the recent loans to Greece and Turkey 
do not automatically imply further financial aid to China. Never- 
theless the resemblances between the Chinese and the Balkan 
situations are uncomfortably close, at least in the minds of a 
good many American and Chinese politicians and there will be a 
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China’s Crisis 

growing temptation for Chinese Government leaders to rely on 
the expected benefits of the Truman Doctrine rather than take 
the painful and unpopular steps of curbing the reactionaries and 
cleaning out corruption and incompetence at home. Such a devel- 
opment runs the grave risk of turning China into a real interna- 
tional powder keg. A China which becomes a Greece is perilous 
enough but beyond it lies the possibility of a greater disaster— 
that China may become a Spain. 


June 1947. 
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World Order in Air Transport 
Anson C. McKim 


he envelope of air surrounding our globe provides a medium 
for transport more consistent than land, less resistant than 
water, and extending over all of both. For quick travel at high 
speed, ever so far in any direction, it has tremendous advantages 
over surface methods whose routes must wander as the paths they 
follow and stop short when they reach the sea. True, some dis- 
advantages are involved—it is expensive and it needs extensive 
facilities to make it safe. This, alas, is not all—while one group 
of men is working in co-operation to overcome the problems of 
meteorology, communications, and navigational aids, another 
group is building walls into the airspace which stop the flight of 
planes as surely as mountains stop railroads or icefloes stop ships. 
These walls are man-made; they are political and arise from the 
rule that “—every State has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the airspace above its territory.” This, or similar language, 
can be found in the Paris Convention of 1919 ratified by many 
States, mainly European, and the Habana Convention of 1928 
ratified by most Latin American countries and the U.S.A. Under 
these air Conventions, in order to operate over any State, to land 
in that State for fuel or repair, to deliver or pick up traffic in it, 
it is necessary to secure a licence from the State concerned, 
except for some relatively unimportant lowerings of the barriers 
among the adherents to the Paris Convention as regards the non- 
traffic passage of certain private and non-scheduled flights. 
States in many instances dealt directly with airline operators 
and granted privileges as a result of bargainings, which one can 
readily believe resulted in airline operators, rather than govern- 
ments, making foreign policy for their countries. Certainly the 
rights granted were habitually on a discriminatory basis before 
the 1939-45 war. During the war the needs of security cut interna- 
tional traffic back to that concerned with the war effort. 


CHICAGO AIR CONFERENCE 1944 
In 1944 a conference of 53 States assembled at Chicago. The 
Russian representatives turned back half-way on the grounds that 
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Switzerland, Portugal, and Spain were to be present, but all other 
great powers attended. The outcome was the setting up of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization (now with 
the “Provisional” dropped—I.C.A.O.), located in Montreal. This is 
the most comprehensive technical and advisory body of States- 
governments yet set up in air transport. The Chicago Convention 
of 1944, which is I.C.A.O.’s charter, reaffirms the proposition of 
Paris and Habana that every State is sovereign in the airspace 
above it. The chapters on commercial air rights unfortunately 
could not be agreed upon for inclusion in this Convention. The 
so-called “missing chapters,” i.e. those covering rates, routes, and 
capacity are still dealt with on a bilateral basis by every pair of 
States all over the world. Thus, by means of a maize of bilateral 
agreements, each country grants rights to fly to others on certain 
routes to it, to charge certain rates, and to operate certain 
capacity. In some cases capacity is determined by sharing traffic 
on a percentage basis, in others by limitation to actual numbers 
of flights per week, and in others is governed by vague principles 
such as “not unduly interfering with the local lines.” All this is 
further complicated by the fact that some agreements permit 
only carriage of traffic to and from home territory of the airline 
(the so-called 3rd and 4th Freedom traffic) while others permit 
carriage of traffic between intermediate States (5th Freedom). 
Imagine the complications and remember, furthermore, that most 
such agreements can be terminated by either party on a year’s 
notice. 

Now one may not be too worried about the complications and 
uncertainties—they may provide interest for those who negotiate 
the agreement but it is the sort of thing that leads to disputes 
between nations. Why would one State give a set of favourable 
routes to the airlines of another? It might be in return for the 
routes secured for its airlines and thus be the result of a driven 
bargain. It might be that the other nation is anxious to secure a 
favourable trade agreement or a loan or supplies or any other 
pressure having nothing to do with aviation and this might imply 
discrimination in the granting of favours. In short, it would not 
always be to satisfy the air traffic demands and thus constitute an 
authentic deal. 

The problem then arises; how to formulate a single world- 
wide agreement under which all nations would give to all others 
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on a non-preferential basis the right to fly over, to land in, and 
to deliver and pick up traffic under conditions that would be the 
same for all. 

It is not necessary to go deeply into the proposals and counter- 
proposals that were made at Chicago in 1944 to solve this problem. 
Australia and New Zealand advocated an international authority 
to operate prescribed world trunk routes in the form of a joint 
company as a single venture. This was dismissed as visionary 
(though the U.K. came out in support of it in the Montreal 
Assembly of 1946). The U.K., the U.S.A., and Canada put forward 
plans under which States could fly to each other with initial 
capacity calculated according to a formula based at half the 
estimated traffic to and from home territory. Various schemes 
were devised to allow efficient operators to expand upon filling a 
sufficient proportion of their planes (i.e. on reaching a certain 
load-factor). This would have been easily agreed were States 
content to carry only traffic to and from home but the rub arose in 
the carriage between other States which is known as 5th Freedom. 
The U.S.A. wanted such pick-up to be included for purposes of 
justifying the operation of more capacity in planes; the U.K. 
wanted it out; Canada, which had originally proposed 5th Free- 
dom as a separate subject for bilateral negotiation, suggested a 
compromise which would have allowed a proportion of 5th 
Freedom as a basis for justifying increased capacity. All pro- 
posals, however, would have been complicated to administer, and 
the Conference ended without adopting any of them. Canada, as 
a result of the able part taken by Mr. H. J. Symington and the 
well-prepared proposals of its Department of External Affairs in 
advance of the Conference, gained a considerable reputation as a 
proponent of a good cause. 

The catch is this: everybody’s 5th Freedom traffic is someone 
else’s 3rd or 4th. This means that if airlines carry traffic between 
foreign States there is just that much less traffic left for the 
airlines of those other States to carry to and from their own 
homeland. Without at this stage arguing the merits of such 
operations, it is worth stating a seldom recognized fact: that if 
every nation insists on carrying its own traffic there can be no 
right to carry between other nations. Thus a U.K. airline oper- 
ating from London to Rome to Cairo would have 3rd Freedom 
traffic from London to the other two points and 4th Freedom 
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from both of them back again. If, however, it carried traffic from 
Rome to Cairo that would be 5th Freedom and the Italian and 
Egyptian airlines would have competition on what to them was 
their 8rd and 4th Freedom traffic. Some small States have local 
or regional airlines to carry traffic to their neighbours and they 
fear the competition of the big trunk lines if such are allowed 
unlimited pick-up. Other States are ambitious to operate world 
routes and claim the necessity of extensive pick-up traffic along 
the way to make them economical. The extent to which this 
5th Freedom traffic could be granted created a chasm which could 
not be then bridged. 

One achievement did come out of Chicago and that is a “2 
Freedoms” or “Transit Agreement.” This is now ratified by 34 
States including Canada which grant to each other freedom to 
fly over their territory or to land in it for fuel or repair. This 
may seem elementary but consider the following examples: 

Certain countries (like Ireland and Portugal) have found it 
necessary to compel any plane flying over their territory to land 
at a particular airport in their country. Although they may 
justify this to secure the contribution of landing fees towards 
the cost of maintaining air navigational facilities, it certainly 
presents a barrier to increased freedom in the air. Other countries 
like Russia have gone even further and forbid any flight by 
foreign planes over their territory, and flight over a number of 
countries, such as France, which have not yet adhered to the Two- 
Freedoms Agreement is only by direct license. Canada was as 
generous as anyone in exchanging these non-traffic rights. It has 
broad territory which lies across many of the present potential 
air routes of the world. The right to fly over it could have been 
held for bargain but, consistent with its approach throughout, 
Canada has said it would be willing to forego a bargaining posi- 
tion in order to contribute to increased freedom of the air that 
would promote international harmony. 

Why then did Canada not advocate at Chicago the exchange 
of all 5 Freedoms with no regulation whatsoever of capacity, 
rates, and routes, and thus permit free carriage of traffic between 
all States by whatever carrier that could get the traffic? 

Well, for one thing, it would not have gained much support 
and it will probably be years before the world is ready for it. 
Each country has some special type of advantage it wishes to 
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preserve. Those with big expanses of territory and interior 
populations do not want others flying into their interior and 
taking the traffic from their domestic lines. Those with colonies 
dotted about the world wish to preserve the traffic between them. 
Some have ambitions to run airlines around the world and 
demand the right to carry traffic between other States on their 
way and plan their routes to skim the cream of the traffic between 
large centres. Some States are still short of aircraft and facilities 
after the war and fear the head-start that unregulated freedom 
would give to their more fortunate competitors. 

Canada’s representatives have held that it would give up the 
sovereignty that permits it to parcel out traffic rights to others, 
only as part of a world-wide multilateral agreement that would 
promote, by proper regulation, an orderly development in the air. 
This should be free from destructive rate cutting, free from 
attempts to swamp competition with excessive capacity and 
include provision for means of settlement of disputes by an inter- 
national body such as I.C.A.O. 


P.I.C.A.0. ASSEMBLY, MONTREAL, 1946 

The Assembly of the Provisional Organization, P.I.C.A.0. 
(which became I.C.A.O. in April, 1947) studied a proposal for a 
multilateral agreement on commercial rights which had been pre- 
pared in a committee’ of P.I.C.A.O. during the year. This Assembly 
was held in Montreal, June, 1946, but only four months previously 
in Bermuda the U.S.A. and the U.K. had closed a bilateral agree- 
ment that coloured their outlook on the whole situation. In his 
opening speech the leader of the United States delegation 
expressed a lack of optimism on the prospects of reaching accord 
and “great concern over the possibility that the universal desire 
of all of us to develop a multilateral agreement will lead us to 
move too quickly on matters of tremendous importance, without 
sufficient international background. * Some others spoke 
in the same vein and from then on the Assembly discussed the 
draft in a spirit of hopelessness, having resolved that the best 
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course was to conduct a frank discussion for the guidance of the 
P.1.C.A.O. Council during the ensuing year with the object of 
reaching the goal then. Everyone agreed that multilateralism 
was a beautiful and desirable thing, but—not yet! 

The proposal of the committee was interesting and sprang 
from a suggestion of the President of the Council of P.I.C.A.O., 
Dr. Edward Warner. It would have permitted extensive freedom 
to take on and put down traffic—but gave to any State, as a 
means of protection of the traffic to and from its own territory, a 
right to charge lower fares than airlines plying between States 
of which the airline was not a national. The analogy to the 
protective customs tariff will be apparent. Another provision 
was for an international board in P.I.C.A.O. to adjudicate disputes. 
Both provisions met some support and some opposition but, as a 
large degree of unanimity is essential, it failed and the only 
result of the Assembly in regard to commercial rights was a 
reaffirmation of multilateralism as the only solution. Canada 
supported the committee’s proposals (with minor suggested 
amendments) but with strong opposition from the U.S.A., the 
U.K., the Netherlands, and Sweden, (to name four countries 
important in aviation) it was a lost cause and the whole matter 
referred back to P.I.C.A.O. Council for another year’s work. 


CANADIAN AIR POLICY 


The year has now gone by but before dealing with the new 
proposals and the work of the Assembly now in session in 
Montreal it might be useful to consider Canada’s position in the 
aviation world and hazard some personal opinion on its interests. 

Canada is a country of rather sparse population which is a 
factor that tends to increase overhead costs of its national airline. 
On the other hand the long distances allow aviation to take 
advantage of its quality of speed. Its mountains and undeveloped 
territories often make air the only practical form of transporta- 
tion, reducing what used to be weeks of hardship to a few hours of 
comfortable flying. So Canada needs aviation for its develop- 
ment. With its population lying as it does along a strip there has 
always existed a problem of promoting understanding and 
cohesion between East and West whose interests on many 
questions are opposed. The railways brought them within days of 
each other—the airlines bring them within hours. Quick mail 
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and travel is of inestimable value in preserving and promoting the 
unity of Canada and a sympathy and understanding between the 
far distant sections of population. Having a home market for our 
products which is limited by the size of our population we should 
wish to encourage foreign trade by flying to Europe, South 
America, and the Pacific, even though airlines to these parts of 
the world may for a time be unprofitable. As a factor in home 
defence the national air transport system supplements the service 
air force and must be maintained at a high level of technical 
efficiency. 

Freedom for any foreign airline to take our internal traffic 
would make the task more difficult but if we wish some latitude 
to handle traffic in other countries we must allow some freedom 
for other airlines to enter ours. Freedom for private enterprise to 
take the routes it liked would give competition on profitable 
sections but not relieve the national system of the obligation to 
operate where it is not profitable. Like every other country we 
must decide as Government policy what routes will be run to 
and from our country and by whom. 

Bearing in mind all the above let us decide as follows: We 
will operate our trunk routes from coast to coast, trans-border 
and trans-oceanic according to a plan that comes closest to 
profitable operation of the whole, fits our defence system, and 
promotes our trade interests. Let us also encourage others to 
direct their airlines to us for similar reasons of contact that will 
make for harmony in the world and, if each of us carries some of 
the others’ traffic, we will not lose but merely exchange. We 
believe we can offer service that for speed, comfort, and safety 
will compare well with others, so let us not be afraid of normal 
competition. We realize, however, that competition may be 
abnormal. Other countries may operate airlines for reasons of 
national prestige and rates may be lowered to undue levels to 
support them, so we cannot press for a world policy that opens 
all territory to all comers and be sure the result will come closer 
to world harmony than the present poor system of parsimoniously 
dispensing rights between every pair of countries. We should 
strive for a real multilateral agreement, with adequate safeguards. 
and, though it may take years, we must continue to strive. Mean- 
time, we must continue to close bilateral agreements and, though 
it is not the game we want to play, let us play it well until we 
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can persuade countries to play the other. To play it well means 
to close bilateral agreements that allow us and all others to fly 
traffic to and from Canada at fair rates by routes that follow 
traffic demands. 

As to the type of multilateral we would like to close—the 
essential features must be non-discrimination, fair opportunity 
for every State to develop its own international lines to carry a 
fair share of its own traffic; rules that will not hamper the 
development of the advantages inherent in aviation which 
recognizes no political boundary; clear enunciation of the terms 
and a suitable method of settlement of disputes. Finally if it is to 
be a completely satisfactory arrangement it must not require 
bilateral bargainings that permit the harmful introduction of 
influences foreign to aviation into the securing of favourable 
details. 

1.C.A.0. ASSEMBLY, MONTREAL, 1947 

The matter of commercial rights had been referred back in 
1946 for the second time to P.I.C.A.O. Council for further work 
and a new committee’ formed to make new proposals. With 
opposition to any device of protection by means of fares, and 
opposition by many to surrendering any sovereignty to an inter- 
national board, it seemed necessary to have very clearly stated 
articles on the extent to which through-lines could carry traffic 
between other countries or permit their airlines to ply, as it 
were, as tramp operators. The proposal of the committee emerged 
as a general right of any country to establish an airline to any 
point in any other country provided there was, and continued to 
be, sufficient traffic to and from the homeland of the airline to 
fill the planes with reasonable loads. The right of pick-up was to 
be unlimited in such planes as could qualify for flight under the 
requirement of homeland traffic. 

The idea was that as your traffic from home disembarked along 
the way the number of frequencies or the size of plane should be 
reduced. This is in line with current operating practices, as many 
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of the world’s air services telescope downwards as they °go 
farther from home. It is admittedly a curtailment on through- 
operators as against complete liberty to offer capacity anywhere 
under any conditions, but as a great number of States would 
oppose this to defend their loc] lines it seemed a reasonable 
compromise. A minority draft was put in by representatives of 
the U.K., the U.S.A., and China, which felt that, instead of a 
complete multilateral, agreement might be reached on all 
aspects except routes, which would be left to separate bilateral 
negotiation. 

With a draft from Council along these lines before them, the 
lst Assembly of the permanent organization I.C.A.O. opened in 
Montreal, May, 1947, and at this time of writing is still in session. 
The Canadian delegation is headed by the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 
as in the previous year and at Chicago. It again pressed for 
complete multilateralism and generally favoured the majority 
draft. 

Several things became immediately apparent at the Assembly. 
First, the desire for a multilateral agreement was as much torn 
by national interests as ever. The year’s experience was not 
admitted by many to have made the solution more easy. Second, 
the U.S.A.-U.K. Bermuda Agreement of February, 1946, had 
formed the pattern for many other bilateral agreements by the 
U.S.A. and to a lesser extent by the U.K. As the route exchanges 
under these are still in course of development and no difficulties 
appear to have arisen from them there is a strong inclination 
expressed particularly by the U.S.A. and the U.K. in favour of 
incorporating in a partial multilateral agreement the clauses on 
disputes, capacity, etc., while requiring separate arrangements 
between pairs of States on the exchange of routes between and 
into each other’s territory. 

A number of nations including Canada are upholding the 
principle of full and complete multilateralism and trying to focus 
attention on the draft presented by the committee as a basis for 
discussion, if not entirely suitable, at least so close as to make it 
seem possible of amendment at this Assembly so as to become 
suitable. 

The discussion is still in its early stages. France, Australia, 
a number of smaller countries seem close to our point of view. 
The Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, and others appear 
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to agree in general with the idea of opening routes on the basis of 
a general permission based on traffic demand but resist a capacity 
clause geared so closely to home traffic. Some other countries 
want it geared even more closely to home traffic and this aspect 
certainly presents difficulties. 

It would seem that agreement could be reached by most 
countries if it were not for the prevalence of the idea which 
Canadian representatives consider to be wrongly held, that an 
approach can be made towards the goal of multilateralism by 
settling on something like the Bermuda Agreement for all matters 
except the exchange of routes, leaving these to be separately 
arranged. In our opinion the error lies in the idea that enough 
bilateral agreements on the same pattern make a multilateral. 
The argument against it is as follows: 

Any two nations making an agreement can accept a form of 
wording which can express in vague terms a general intention, 
each of them knowing, or believing they know, from the lengthy 
discussions that will have taken place, how things will work out 
and how the intentions are likely to be interpreted by the other. 
Both know that if it does not work out as expected, either can 
cancel on a year’s notice and try for a better deal. The exchange 
of routes may or may not have been a fair exchange and either 
or both may have in mind political, financial, or trade reasons 
for acceding to what they may have thought to be a discrimin- 
atory deal on purely aviation considerations. Thus, while all the 
bilateral agreements may appear to an outside observer to be 
similar, they may in fact be quite different in their implications. 
Now put them all together and bring in 30 to 40 nations and the 
effect may be serious. The interpretation of the vague principles 
by nations aggressive and powerful may be towards extensive 
development of through routes and by other nations towards 
protection of their local and regional lines to the exclusion of 
this development. A nation which becomes dissatisfied with the 
effects of the interpretation of another, though satisfied with that 
of the remainder, finds it cannot cancel with that particular nation 
but must leave the family or put his case up for arbitration. Now 
arbitration requires an exact interpretation, so that the vague 
principles have to be tied down to exact operative effects and 
these decisions then start to have their repercussions on all the 
other pairs which may or may not have taken that meaning. 
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Therefore, we say—if you are going to have bilateral dealings, 
leave not only the routes to be negotiated, but also the settlement 
of capacity. Otherwise, the possibility of many potential deals 
may be removed. If you are going to have a multilateral agree- 
ment, let it cover all aspects under a set of conditions which are 
clearly set forth so that no misunderstanding will arise which 
could have been avoided by exact wording. 

It remains to be seen how this Assembly will deal with this 
subject and it may be put over for further study but it is a subject 
big enough to warrant any amount of work and effort. The work 
of I.C.A.O. on technical and other commercial matters progresses 
with outstanding results. This article has dealt with only com- 
mercial rights of air transport which is perhaps the most difficult 
of all and even if no result is achieved now we can say our work 
is taking us towards the goal. 

Complete understanding on air rights would be one of the 
biggest steps towards furthering international peace ever taken 
in the world’s history. Meanwhile “every State has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the airspace above its territory.” 


Montreal, May 1947. 
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Atomic Energy and World 
Government 


F. A. Rudd 


he First Interim Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 

was presented to the Security Council under date of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. This significant document represents the result of 
deliberations from June 14 to December 31. Following prolonged 
consideration in the Council, during which the representative 
for the U.S.S.R., Andrei A. Gromyko, raised the major issues upon 
which agreement could not be reached and submitted twelve 
amendments thereon, the Council on March 10 referred the Re- 
port, together with its record of consideration, back to the Com- 
mission with direction to submit a Second Report before the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

Findings on the scientific and technical aspects included 
safeguards to ensure the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, among which was the important conclusion that an 
international control agency must be responsible for the system 
of safeguards and control. Comprehensive safeguards are listed 
against diversion of uranium and thorium from declared mines, 
mills, refineries, chemical and metallurgical plants; of uranium 
from isotope separation plants; and of uranium, thorium, and 
plutonium from declared nuclear reactors and chemical extrac- 
tion plants. These safeguards should be administered through a 
system of licensing, inspection supervision, and internal mana- 
gerial operating controls established by and responsible to an 
international control agency. This agency would be given broad 
privileges of movement and inspection to ensure detection of 
clandestine activities. In addition the agency would exercise 
detailed accounting, and control storage and shipment. 

Among the general findings it was revealed that effective 
control of atomic energy depends upon effective control of the 
production and use of uranium, thorium, and their fissionable 
derivatives; that whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined 
for peaceful or destructive uses, the productive processes are 
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identical and inseparable up to a very advanced stage of manu- 
facture; that development and use are not essentially of domestic 
concern but have predominantly international implications and 
repercussions; that an effective control system must be inter- 
national, established by an enforceable multilateral treaty or 
convention, in turn administered by an international control 
agency within the UN and that an international agreement to out- 
law the national production, possession, and use of atomic weapons 
must be embodied in a treaty or convention providing for wide 
control and inspection with necessary guarantees and safeguards. 

The General Assembly Resolution of December 14 on the 
General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments required in part 
that the Security Council would expedite consideration by the 
Commission of a draft convention for the creation of an inter- 
national system of control and inspection to be established 
“within the framework of the Security Council” and through 
special organs deriving their powers from the convention. Fur- 
ther recommendations included that the control and inspection 
system should be established and have its scope and functions 
defined by a treaty or convention open to all members of UN 
on equal terms. This treaty or convention, among other provisions 
includes establishing an international control agency the rights, 
powers, responsibilities, and relative status of which would be 
defined by the treaty or convention. This agency should not 
be subject to the unanimity rule in the Security Council, should 
have wide powers of ingress, egress, and access for the perform- 
ance of its duties, interfering as little as necessary with national 
agencies developing atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Breach 
of sanctity of the treaty or convention was recognized as so 
grave that it could invoke the self-defence principle of the 
Charter in Article 51. The development of atomic energy 
through the transitional stages should be entirely within the 
administration of the treaty or convention. 

Following an exhaustive study by the Scientific and Technical 
Sub-Committee, the Commission was able to report that ‘‘we do 
not find any basis in the available scientific facts for supposing 
the effective control is not technologically feasible.” Uranium 
and thorium were determined to be the only raw materials from 
which nuclear fuel for atomic energy could be obtained. An in- 
timate relation was found to exist between the processing of 
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the raw materials for atomic weapons and that of production 
of energy for peaceful purposes—most of the stages being in 
common. Safeguards should be established from the time the 
ore is severed from the ground. 

The main grounds of criticism as voiced by Gromyko, would 
seem to be based on form and procedure rather than intrinsic to 
the plan itself. There is strong objection to any qualification of 
the veto rule in the Council in the field of atomic energy control, 
either as it may involve the application of sanctions through 
the treaty or convention or through the international control 
agency. Such a procedure is regarded by the U.S.S.R. as a 
definite departure from established principle in the Charter and 
is not justified. There is further objection that the First Report 
does not conform with the terms of reference of the General 
Assembly Resolution of December 14 in so far that any inter- 
national control agency was to be established and should be 
established within the framework of the Security Council and 
not of the UN in general. It is further contended by Mr. Gromyko 
that the Report is not in conformity with the General Assembly 
resolution in that it does not first provide for a draft convention 
or conventions for “the prohibition of atomic and all other major 
weapons adaptable now and in the future to mass destruction 
and the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes.” Such a convention 
is regarded as a prerequisite to the adoption of any system of 
control or safeguards or to the adoption of the Report itself by 
which prior adoption it is contended the United States is en- 
deavouring to strengthen its present but temporary monopoly 
position. 

The U.S.S.R. maintains that the attributes of the proposed 
world control authority should be strictly prescribed and that 
ownership is not a prerequisite to effective control but rather an 
undue encroachment on state sovereignty. Unlimited control 
it is contended would mean unlimited interference! This in 
brief is the U.S.S.R. position as advocated by Mr. Gromyko 
before the Security Council on March 5, on February 14, and 
on other occasions. 

On the other hand, the contention of the United States has 
been that the Report should first be adopted as presented and 
the draft treaty or convention would follow in due course; that 
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as a matter of legal procedure, effective control and effective and 
enforceable safeguards, by way of treaty sanctity and inter- 
national agency, can and should be established within the Char- 
ter generally, rather than be first compulsory within the Security 
Council where the veto rule alone applies and could be employed 
if decisions should ever be required on sanctions; and that though 
ownership by the control agency was not prerequisite to control, 
that agency should have broad and flexible powers to deal with 
all questions as they may arise, without being subject to the veto 
rule. This position was clarified by Bernard Baruch before the 
Council on December 27 and by Warren G. Austin on March 10. 

In the opinion of Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United King- 
dom the above three points now constitute the only fundamental 
issues upon which agreement is not yet attainable. General 
McNaughton on behalf of Canada expressed a similar view when 
he stated that the majority of the Commission regarded the types 
of controls and inspections as an essential part of an effectual 
system for development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only and that an important question for further study concerns 
the details of the international agency. The First Report has 
now received unqualified support of ten of the Commission’s 
twelve members and a broad basis of agreement reached by all 
members. Hope now runs high that complete agreement on 
all points by all members will be achieved following the un- 
animous adoption on March 10 of the United States resolution 
as amended, to refer the Report back to the Commission together 
with the U.S.S.R. amendments. This resolution calls for con- 
tinued inquiry and in accordance with the General Assembly 
resolutions of January 24 and December 14 to submit a draft 
treaty or convention incorporating ultimate proposals. 

No subject of such moment to humanity as that of atomic 
energy has ever in the world’s history been discussed in an 
international tribunal. No subject has ever been so urgent or 
has required so delicate a technique on the part of national 
diplomats. The issue is clear: can warfare, now including wholly 
destructive atomic warfare, be completely eliminated for all 
time from our earth, or must mankind continue to exist under the 
gnawing fear of total atomic destruction in an unknown and 
unguarded future? For long weary months the UN has debated 
the issue while humanity looks on with bated breath! Some 
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might ask—is the UN in danger of falling heir to the dilatory 
tactics of the former League, or is it not humanity’s Executive to 
get action? Is this generation of nation experts not capable of co- 
ordinating a new international philosophy of government, above 
narrow political suspicion; of agreeing on the delegation of some 
critical portion of national sovereignty to a mutually consti- 
tuted world authority for the good of all; of evolving in that 
authority a technique of procedure on democratic co-operative 
principles worthy and capable of supra-national wardship; of 
demarcating, empirically at least, the prohibitory powers of that 
authority to the field of atomic weapons—essentially a neutral 
matter and one above all national and political interests? 

Such a world authority might well be staffed by private ex- 
perts without political bias and divested entirely of national obli- 
gation. They would be in the highest sense international civil 
servants owing allegiance only to the world organization, con- 
secrated to the greatest and most vital sacred trust in all his- 
tory—the survival of Christian civilization on this earth! Surely 
at least the practical and the ideal here can be compromised. It 
is in the spirit of the understanding heart, in the spirit of the 
Christ that our problems must be met and our differences re- 
solved. Such an approach was exemplified in the views recently 
expressed by the Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent—Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs—when referring to the use of the veto power 
in the Security Council. It was suggested a great power tempted 
to apply the veto might say “While I am not prepared to support 
this proposal, I am not prepared to prevent its acceptance if that 
is the desire of the majority. I am willing in the circumstances 
to have my position considered as constituting the degree of con- 
currence necessary in order that a decision may be reached.” The 
whole world now trusts that in such a spirit the present impasse 
on the control of atomic energy may be resolved. 


‘International Journal, Spring, 1947, p. 114. 


Lethbridge, Alberta, May 1947. 
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Geneva and the I.T.O. 
Kenneth R. Wilson 


n the Palais des Nations at Geneva, Switzerland, representa- 

tives of seventeen nations are drafting an international trade 
charter and preparing an agenda for a world trade conference. 
Concurrently these same countries are negotiating multilateral 
tariff agreements one with the other. 

Officially, these Geneva talks are styled “The Second Session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment.” The first session of this committee 
was held in London in October, 1946. Framework of this London 
meeting was a “draft charter” prepared by the United States 
in anticipation of a world trade conference. This draft was an 
extension and clarification of “proposals” first published in 
December, 1945, and initialled by both Great Britain and the 
United States at the time agreement was reached on the terms 
of the U.S.-U.K. loan of $3,750,000,000. 

The Geneva talks got under way early in April. Nations 
represented on the committee were: Australia, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of 
South Africa, United States of America, United Kingdom. Russia 
is a member of the committee, but so far has not participated 
even in an “observer” capacity. 

The official explanation of Soviet non-appearance was des- 
cribed initially thus: “The U.S.S.R. felt unable to participate 
in the work of the committee at this stage as it had not at that 
time found it possible to devote sufficient preliminary study to 
the serious and far-reaching questions which were the subject 
of the committee’s discussions.” More recently the distinguished 
Russian economist, Emil Varga, explained Russia’s absence from 
Geneva with the assertion that the problems discussed there 
“have no direct interest for us in view of the state monopoly of 
foreign trade which is the firm element of our economic system.” 
Mr. Varga termed the conference merely an opportunity for the 
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United States to press for an archaic world trade organization 
and declared American trade policy as one of “returning to 
affairs in foreign trade which existed in the nineteenth century.” 
In light of this, he described Geneva as merely providing the 
U.S.A. with a chance “to achieve in all countries of the world, 
the position of the most favoured nation for American exporters.” 

The opening sessions at Geneva were devoted to plenary state- 
ments by delegates of most participating nations. M. Max 
Suetens of Belgium was elected chairman. Certain procedural 
difficulties arose because of the unreadiness of several nations 
to begin the exchange of tariff “offers” and of the unwillingness 
of the United States to become the focal point of all tariff dis- 
cussions. A committee under the chairmanship of Dana Wilgress, 
head of the Canadian delegation, was able to clear away these 
difficulties. This committee prepared a schedule for tariff 
negotiations as between the majority of participating countries. 
The scheduled dates covered a period from the last week in 
April and extending into mid-May. Plans were also drafted 
whereby discussion on various phases of the proposed world 
trade “charter” would begin, once tariff negotiations were under 
way. 

As this is written, it is expected that the Geneva talks will 
last at least until the end of August. By that time it is hoped 
that sufficient progress will have been made to warrant the call- 
ing of a World Trade Conference. Site of such a conference 
would be one of the following: Geneva, New York or San Fran- 
cisco. 

Such estimates are based on the assumption that, meanwhile, 
there will be no breakdown in the tariff negotiations which are 
the central point of the Geneva deliberations. That such a break- 
down is not impossible became evident in the middle of May 
when Will Clayton, U.S. Under-Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and head of the United States delegation at Geneva, was 
forced to return hurriedly to Washington and seek a solution of 
the highly contentious and explosive issue of the United States 
tariff position on wool. 

The argument over wool is fundamental and far-reaching. 
Very early at Geneva it became symbolic of the hopes and fears 
of tariff negotiation and agreement. 

Wool has played an important part in United States politics 
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for well over fifty years. Though a fractional part of the nation’s 
agricultural economy, U.S. wool-growing farmers are sufficiently 
widespread and vocal to make them politically potent. As a 
result, the United States government has presently on hand a 
very large stockpile of home-grown wool, purchased since 1943 
at high prices, but which it now hesitates to liquidate. Mean- 
while, Australian and other foreign wools have been climbing a 
34-cent per pound tariff wall because of higher quality and greater 
suitability to manufacturers’ needs. 

Early in the Geneva talks it became evident that Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, placed great emphasis on ob- 
taining an important U.S. tariff concession on wool. For Aus- 
tralia this was the sine qua non to a tariff deal with the United 
States. Without this concession, Empire-wide reductions in 
preferential rates and margins became difficult if not impossible 
to achieve. Thus the reported unwillingness of U.S. negotiators 
at Geneva to offer anything better than a binding of the present 
34-cent duty became immediately a key point in negotiations. 

On top of this initial difficulty, a much more serious threat 
appeared. Hardly had the Geneva talks commenced, when the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives in 
Washington approved legislation which would have increased 
by 50 per cent. ad valorem the present U.S. duty on wool. Had 
such a bill been passed, it would have added another 33 cents 
per pound to the present rate. 

The effect, at Geneva, of such goings-on at Washington was 
devastating. Australian-American negotiations were stalled and 
serious doubts were cast on the bona fides of all U.S. deliberations 
and offers. A shadow fell over all negotiations, since the Ameri- 
cans were labelled as not merely inconsistent but hypocritical 
in respect of the lower tariff and trade barrier crusade which 
they themselves had inspired and sponsored so actively for the 
past two years. 

Both Will Clayton and Dr. H. C. Coombs (head of the Aus- 
tralian delegation) returned to their respective capitals for in- 
structions. For the issue, meanwhile, had become high politics 
in Australia. At mid-June doubts were being expressed if even 
a presidential veto of the proposed additional U.S. import fee 
on wool would be sufficient to counter aroused Australian senti- 
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Two other matters of importance in the realm of tariff matters 
emerged early at Geneva. The first was the initial appearance 
of the “Benelux” customs tariff by the newly-formed customs 
union of Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg. The second 
was the presentation, also for the first time, of the new French 
post-war tariff schedule. 

The new Benelux tariff is a compromise between a higher 
Belgian schedule and a lower pre-war Netherlands tariff. In 
unison, these countries now represent the third largest trading 
area in the world. The fact that they were able to agree on a 
common tariff prior to Geneva (even though the new schedule 
had not actually been ratified by individual parliaments) was 
considered a prophetic achievement. It is hoped that this initial 
customs union will lead, if successful, to a complete economic 
union of these countries. 

The new French tariff raised some controversy because its 
new and fairly substantial ad valorem rates were challenged as 
being considerably higher than the pre-war French tariff. This, 
it was claimed, was inconsistent with the spirit and intent of the 
Geneva deliberations. 

The French reply to this charge was significant. 

It was admitted that many of the new ad valorem rates were 
greater than the pre-war “specific” duties. But it was noted 
also that the pre-war tariff was accompanied by extensive quotas 
and quantitative restrictions. Thus a low pre-war “specific” 
tariff against American automobiles (for example) was of little 
value since the quota on importation of American cars into 
France was nil. 

The French justified their new ad valorem rates (admittedly 
in many cases higher than the old specific rates) as being on 
balance a forward step, in that the new schedules replaced the 
old combination of specific duties plus import quotas. Since a 
major objective of American economic policy has been to get rid 
of world quota and quantitative restrictions, this point had con- 
siderable effect and validity. 

Apart from tariff discussions, the other major item of busi- 
ness at Geneva has been discussion and further refinement of an 
International Trade Charter. The idea for a world trade charter 
developed initially in Washington. An initial public statement 
was made by the U.S. government at the time the U.K. loan 
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negotiations were concluded about November, 1945. Simultaneous 
with the signing of the loan agreement both Britain and the 
United States announced approval in principle of what were then 
called “Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
ment.” Within these proposals were suggested rules and regu- 
lations for an International Trade Charter and an outlined struc- 
ture for an International Trade Organization. 


Even before this, three countries, United States, Britain, and 
Canada, had been carrying on “expert” studies and discussions 
looking towards a freeing of world trade and especially world 
tariff barriers. The impetus to these discussions was given by 
the declaration made to the United States by all nations which 
accepted Lend-Lease aid. In Article VII of this agreement each 
nation covenanted to eliminate “all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers.” Canada was not a recipient 
of Lend Lease, but in 1942 the Canadian and U.S. government 
exchanged notes which, in effect, committed Canada in precisely 
the same way. 

Originally, the hope had been entertained that the United 
States, Britain, Canada, and other Commonwealth countries 
might agree to a flat percentage reduction in customs tariffs and 
would subscribe to a “global” commercial agreement available 
to any country which wished to sign. But such proposals were 
slow in maturing, so slow in fact, that the termination of the war, 
and the negotiations for a substantial loan of U.S. dollars to 
Britain, intervened. As an alternative approach, the United 
States sought and obtained British approval in principle to the 
stated I.T.O. proposals, as an undertaking complementary to 
the loan itself. This document was signed by the two countries, 
and published in December, 1945. 

At that time it was confidently expected that the United 
States would take the lead in obtaining discussion and, if possible, 
approval of these proposals. Some seventeen nations were, in 
fact, invited by the United States in December, 1945, to consider 
the matter. Simultaneously the United States declared its 
intention to hold public hearings at Washington preparatory to 


‘See Prof. V. W. Bladen’s article on these proposals in /nternational 
Journal, Spring, 1946, pp. 164-172. 
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reducing tariffs under its own Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Delay in obtaining from Congress approval of the British 
loan, and the imminence of an election in the following November, 
upset this plan. Accordingly, the responsibility for calling a so- 
called “nuclear” conference was given to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. Early in 1945, this Council 
established a preparatory committee of nineteen countries to 
arrange for a conference and prepare a draft charter. The com- 
mittee met in London in October, 1946. 

By that time, the United States had considerably revised and 
broadened its original “proposals.” Thus the principal document 
considered by the London conference was a U.S. State Depart- 
ment document named: “Suggested Charter for an International 
Trade Organization of the “United Nations.” This document 
contained some 79 articles covering such matters as membership, 
general commercial policy, restrictive business practices, inter- 
government commodity agreements and organization. Under 
“general commercial policy” were special sections on tariffs and 
tariff preferences, customs administration, quantitative restric- 
tion, exchange control, state trading, emergency provisions, ter- 
ritorial application, etc. This document was put forward merely 
“as a basis for discussion and not as a document expressing the 
fixed or final views of this [U.S.] government.” 

It is generally agreed that the results of the London con- 
ference considerably exceeded expectations. Members of the 
Canadian delegation had approached this meeting with great 
trepidation. Previously, the only discussions looking towards 
freer trade had been held within a very narrow circle. Even 
within that circle were to be found important countries (India 
and Australia, for example) which looked on these discussions 
as an attempt among highly industrialized countries to free the 
world of trade restrictions merely to ease the sale of their own 
manufactured or processed goods into markets not so highly 
developed. 

From the London conference there came a revised and ex- 
tended draft of the United States “suggested charter.” It was 
merely a meeting of “experts” and carried no official endorsement 
by any government. It concerned itself almost entirely with dis- 
cussion over the proposed charter. By common consent, matters 
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of tariff policy and preferential tariffs were left to one side. This 
was done deliberately and in deference to the fact that the United 
States (the country whose tariff policy was of supreme import- 
ance) had not yet held its November Congressional elections, nor 
had it made any move towards public hearings as required under 
its Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. These hearings were 
announced publicly immediately following the Congressional 
elections in November, 1946. Once held, they paved the way for 
dual discussion of tariffs and the charter at Geneva. 

Looked at in the light of earlier attempts, the present pre- 
parations and progress towards international economic collabora- 
tion, appear as quite the most ambitious and hopeful of anything 
that has taken place heretofore. On the other hand, a sceptic, 
having read the tortuous legal jargon of the recent London draft 
Charter with all its exceptions and “escape” clauses, may well 
be pardoned for asking whether or not this is anything more than 
economic and political “double talk.” 

To such comment the experts reply: what is the alternative? 

For Canada, the experts assert that unless some steps are 
taken to ameliorate restrictive trade practices, customs barriers, 
quantitative restrictions, etc., this country will be faced almost 
certainly with trade entanglements unlike anything in previous 
economic history. They point to the way in which trade is 
already being channelled and “balkanized” by state trading, and 
to what they believe will be the inevitably progressive disappear- 
ance of free multilateral exchange of goods and services, unless 
some steps are taken toward “regulatory” practices and prohibi- 
tions. 

What is at once conceded is that American policy is the key- 
stone of any attempt to bridge the gap from war to “normal” 
economic conditions. Unless, at Geneva, the United States 
shows willingness to substantially reduce its tariff and trade 
barriers and permit a reasonably high level of importations in 
exchange for its own merchandise and materials, then little can 
be achieved. Dollar lending and exchange “stabilization” can- 
not long avert ultimate collapse, unless trade and tariff restric- 
tions, starting initially with the United States, are to be 
progressively cleared. 

The tenuous position of the United States delegation at 
Geneva has been indicated in the matter of wool. If this hurdle 
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can be successfully cleared, one further and important issue 
will remain: the relationship of a proposed World Trade Organi- 
zation to “non-members” such as Russia. 

So far this question has not been resolved or formally dis- 
cussed. What must be faced is whether or not the major “bene- 
fit” of membership; namely, a new and lower “most-favoured- 
nation” tariff rate, can be extended to non-members. A case in 
point would be the relationship between Czechoslovakia and 
Russia. The former country is a participant at Geneva and, 
presumably, will join the “club” if a world trade organization is 
created. Can Czechoslovakia refuse to give Russia the new and 
lower “club” tariff, if Russia refuses to join? If she accords the 
same rate to Russia, of what value does this chief club “privilege” 
become? ~ 

Meanwhile, Canada has emerged as one of the most active 
and aggressive proponents of a world trade scheme, such as is 
under review at Geneva. This country has stood firmly behind 
Australia and other Commonwealth countries in demanding an 
American concession on wool, even though our interest in this 
particular item is remote. 

What attitude this country will take if Geneva fails, is still 
to be determined. Doubtless Canada’s especial trade and ex- 
change problems will demand that some steps be taken to work 
out less pretentious trade and tariff arrangements, even though 
they fall short of the presently proposed world programme. 


Ottawa, June 1947 
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Wartime Press Censorship 
in Canada‘ 


Gillis Purcell 


if the six years of the second world war, the Canadian people 
were subjected to a press censorship as effective and almost as 
powerful—and potentially as politically dangerous—as any in the 
world. For the most part, they did not know about it. 

The censors clamped a ban on mention of subversive utter- 
ances—which under the law might be almost anything critical of 
the Government waging the war—and on military information: 
troop movements, weather reports, letters from soldiers, statistics 
of mining companies, vessel movements, internments, and num- 
erous other subjects impinging on the life of every Canadian 
subject. Yet almost no criticism of censorship was heard in 
Canada’s unfettered Parliament. Comparatively few protests 
were voiced in Canada’s free press. 

The censors’ club over errant publication was the possibility 
of fines, imprisonment, suspension of publication. The censors 
themselves had absolutely no power to impose a penalty. Censor- 
ship was an emanation of the Defence of Canada Regulations but 
no censor was a judge of guilt. That prerogative remained with 
the courts of law. Canada’s powerful and effective censorship 
therefore was technically voluntary. Newspapers were told what 
might harm the effort of Canada at war—then they printed what 
they liked and took their chances with the law. 


*Editor's Note—This article is a condensation of a 50,000-word analysis 
of wartime press censorship in Canada by the general manager of the 
Canadian Press. The analysis outlines the principles on which censorship 
in Canada was based, its organization, and its operation; it traces the 
underlying factors in censorship and their relation to the operation of a 
fighting democracy. 

The analysis accepts the essential need for censorship in wartime and 
the fact that while censors, like newspaper men, make mistakes, the error 
of the individual is no argument against his principle of action. 

Basis of the analysis is data from the files of censor directives, 
telegraph messages, news association stories, and newspaper reports and 
editorials—plus the synthesized views of newspaper editors and press 
censors. 

Of necessity this summary omits most of the detail included in the 


analysis. 
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When the smoke of war cleared, the only one of Canada’s 100- 
odd dailies suspended was the avowedly Communist Toronto 
Clarion, suppressed seven weeks after the war started. Only four 
dailies had been prosecuted. Of these, three found guilty paid 
nominal fines. And when the censor curtain was drawn back on 
VJ-Day, 1945, Canadians found that amazingly little remained 
untold. 


BASIS IN LAW 


Press censorship in Canada underwent marked change as the 
war progressed. Indeed, the war was almost half over before the 
functions of censorship of publications were officially defined. 

First outline of the law to reach the newspapers was the 
Censorship Regulations, 1939, which in 18 paragraphs banned 
censorable material under heavy penalties—and placed the onus 
of proof of innocence on the person charged with violation. They 
went into effect on September 1 and stood until revoked in 
January, 1940. Under Regulations 39A and 39B, effective January 
4 and 17, 1940, publication of subversive matter was sharply 
banned and criticism of Canada’s war effort was brought to the 
border-line. Almost three years after the censors began to 
operate, definition of their functions was made by order-in- 
council on August 13, 1942. Prior to that definition, the functions 
of the censors were in a constant flux of varied interpretations of 
the law from which they derived. 

Two of the original sweeping Defence of Canada Regulations 
—15 and 16—were the practical foundation of censorship. Neither 
was ever used to the limit. Nor, during the course of the war did 
the Secretary of State ever avail himself of his power under 
Regulation 15 to order the submission of matter for censorship 
prior to publication. 

The press censors had no part in drawing up the original 
Regulation 16, but it is no secret that they had a decided voice in 
drafting the relaxing amendment of October 26, 1942, particularly 
in regard to prior publication of offensive matter being regarded 
as an adequate defence. The amendment gave a publisher the 
opportunity of giving evidence that information was not of value 
to the enemy and therefore was publishable. Regulation 63A, 
effective August 13, 1942, gave the Chief Censor of Publications 
the only power he ever possessed—to say that any specific infor- 
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mation was not a violation of the Regulations. Only a court of 
law could say that any specific story actually was a violation. 


RETREAT TO COMMON SENSE 

In the attempt to prevent publication of subversive utterances 
and enemy propaganda, Canadian censorship gradually retreated 
to a common-sense basis from its worst blunder of the war—the 
Houde case in August, 1940. The censors ruled that the statement 
for which Houde was subsequently interned was a violation of 
the Defence of Canada Regulations and should not be reproduced. 
The fact was that the censors were overstepping the limits of 
their duty and their rights. It was their duty to wait until 
newspapers submitted the story and then merely refuse to give it 
a legal clearance. By warning newspapers off, they were in effect 
usurping the functions of a court. 

For more than two years of the war, the censors were in the 
difficult position of seeking to prevent publication of reports of 
subversive statements when they had no power to do so and no 
sound reason for feeling that they should. Finally, they obtained 
an agreement with the Department of Justice that no newspaper 
should be prosecuted for reporting a publicly-made subversive 
statement. This principle was promptly incorporated in a cen- 
sorship directive (August 21, 1942) and from there on newspapers 
were not required to submit such matter. The censors’ worst 
bugbear—rulings on opinion—had been all but eliminated. 

From the time of the 1942 directive, the influence of the censors 
on the whole was liberal rather than restrictive. They gave legal 
clearance to a vast amount of border-line opinion. Without this 
clearance, publishers would often have decided it not worth while 
to risk a prosecution. 

If censorship ever is revived, the Government will probably 
already have considered and decided whether a law similar to 
Regulation 39A is necessary. The argument in Canada for some 
law controlling publication of subversive statements lies in the 
nation’s varying elements and foreign-language groups. If such 
a law is necessary, the censors themselves are agreed it should 
incorporate the legal protection of newspapers performing an 
important duty to the public by reporting subversive statements. 


EARLY FUMBLING 
Looking back from the ivory tower of peacetime on the con- 
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fusion of an unprepared nation readying itself for war, the 
sincerity of both the censors and the press is apparent. Neither 
knew just where the tightening grasp of security was leading: 
both stumbled and fumbled in the early months of the blackout. 
At first resentful of regimentation, the press came to accept it 
as inevitable. In point of fact, editorial criticism of censorship 
was restricted virtually to the first four months of the war— 
except for four outstanding incidents—and most of it centred on 
increasingly-stringent rulings against reports of troops on the 
move. 

The four cases, discussed later, were the Houde and Hanson 
statements in the latter half of 1940, the Drew letter in 1942, and 
the so-called “zombie” incident at the start of 1945. 


A MAYOR SPEAKS (CENSORED) 


On the afternoon of August 2, 1940, Mayor Camillien Houde 
of Montreal issued a 180-word statement that exposed the Cana- 
dian censorship system to the war’s most unanimous torrent of 
criticism. The statement described national registration as 
“unequivocally a measure of conscription” and counselled the 
people not to register. 

That evening, the censors issued a ruling that publication of 
the statement “will probably constitute an offence under Defence 
of Canada Regulations.” The decision came too late to prevent its 
publication in the early night editions of the Montreal Gazette 
and the Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Never were the censors so solidly on the spot as yes-men to the 
Government. Never before had the political aspects of a censor- 
able story been so important and so clearly in outline. The 
censors did not yet see how to permit reporting of an actionable 
utterance without giving sanction to subversive propaganda. 

John Bassett, president of The Gazette, sought Cabinet consent 
to use the story but failed. He realized there was only one other 
course—to get the matter before Parliament before the waning 
session ended. Next morning (Saturday, August 3) he telephoned 
Hon. R. B. Hanson, Conservative leader, the full text of the Houde 
statement which he read into the record of the House. The 
censors insisted that only the parliamentary record was pub- 
lishable. They rejected a Canadian Press story which sought to 
“round up” the situation for the public in general, still ignorant 
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of the situation. On Monday morning, August 5, The Gazette, 
published a news story suggesting action might be taken to arrest 
Houde. The Canadian Press submitted to the censors a summary 
of The Gazette’s story, but it was killed. 

That afternoon, the censors handed the Canadian Press at 
Ottawa the following ruling: 

Re Houde: Editors may safely report factual development 
and carry editorial and outside comment provided offensive 
material is neither reproduced nor defended. Editors asked to 
refrain from material likely to aggravate harmful controversy 


between groups in Canada. 
On the night of August 5, Mayor Houde was arrested and 


interned. The censors released the story immediately—but 
refused to permit reference to pro-fascist statements made by 
Houde on February 7, 1939, 18 months earlier. 

Back of the efforts to prevent publication of material which 
might “aggravate harmful controversy between groups in 
Canada” was the fact that in those early stages of the war the 
attitude of Canada’s large population of French extraction was 
unpredictable. France was at the German heel and it was impos- 
sible to know whether collaboration or resistance would be its 
move. The Canadian Government could not tell what might be 
the effect of such subversive moves as Mayor Houde’s opposition 
to national registration. 

Press opinion in Quebec’s French press was divided on party 
lines. Conservative papers took the same attitude as the Liberal 
papers in 1914 and opposed participation. Some religious publi- 
cations voiced anti-participation views. But censorship regula- 
tions—and considerable personal contact with an occasional vague 
threat—prevented utterance of too-radical views. A few publica- 
tions remained aloof. The rest of Quebec’s French-language 
press was as loyal as the most patriotic of the English-language 
papers. As the war progressed and French-speaking units from 
the province won honour in battle, even silent opposition to the 
war effort became the exception. 


“I MAY BE INTERNED” 

Two months after flamboyant Mayor Houde was placed behind 
internment-camp barbed wire, Hon. R. B. Hanson, leader of 
Canada’s Conservative party, stirred up a violent public debate 
with a statement on the six-months-old Commonwealth Air 
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Training Scheme while the Battle of Britain was at its height. 

Declaring he might be interned for making the statement, 
Mr. Hanson said in a speech at Charlottetown, October 11, that 
Canada was going ahead with the training of 10,000 British 
airmen “over and above the Empire Air Training Scheme.” He 
said Prime Minister Mackenzie King had “agreed to the very 
same proposal that he rejected in 1938.” 

The statement was first released by censor, killed 17 minutes 
later, then approved for publication within 14 minutes. Open 
charges were made that the story was reinstated in order to 
embarrass the Conservative leader, who five months earlier had 
taken over the leadership of the party, decimated in the March 
elections. It is just as likely that a difference of opinion between 
the censors and air force security resulted in the off-again on- 
again attitude. In any case Mr. Hanson’s “disclosure” was not 
nearly so objectionable as he thought. Three weeks earlier, the 
very details he so hesitatingly announced had been published in 
the Toronto Financial Post. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 

In the middle of 1942, while the thin British desert line was 
holding Rommel’s wild tank advance after Tobruk, a bitter 
debate took place in Canada, arising out of the tragic fall of 
Hong Kong on the previous Christmas Day. The British surrender 
to the Japanese 18 days after Pearl Harbour was a saddening 
blow to Canada, whose Royal Rifles of Quebec and Winnipeg 
Grenadiers were part of the ill-fated garrison. Promptly Lt.- 
Col. George Drew, then Conservative leader in Ontario, charged 
the troops had been ill-trained and their dispatch mismanaged. 

Just as promptly, the charges were placed under examination 
by Chief Justice Sir Lyman Duff, who heard extensive evidence, 
all in secret. His report, presented June 4, discredited the 
charges and led to a charge of breach of Defence of Canada 
Regulations being laid June 25 against Col. Drew. 

The charge against the Ontario Conservative leader was 
withdrawn July 10 but the following day Col. Drew addressed 
to Prime Minister Mackenzie h.., a 32-page letter charging 
that the findings of Sir Lyman were “directly contrary to the 
evidence as a whole,” that the inquiry showed the need for 
reorganization of National Defence Headquarters and that it 
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would be a fraud on the people of Canada if the report were 
allowed to go unchallenged. 

When the Prime Minister announced July 14 he would 
table the letter the following day, the Canadian Press distributed 
to its member newspapers a 7,500-word partial text and a 1,500- 
word “lead” for release when tabled. But next day the Prime 
Minister announced he would not table the letter because it 
violated secrecy under which the Royal Commission’s proceed- 
ings were conducted. The censors said they could not clear for 
publication any part of the letter; the copy as a whole formed a 
reasoned argument and they could not pass even small portions, 

The Winnipeg Tribune took the matter into its own hands 
and published the text, deleting those portions which im its 
opinion violated the Defence of Canada Regulations. The Toronto 
Telegram followed suit. But the censors declined to approve 
publication. 

Throughout, the censors were consistent—but they showed 
the effect of Cabinet domination as clearly as in the Houde case 
of two years earlier. No apparent factor of security or national 
unity in either case justified the decision against publication. 
At the same time, the letter did contain matter which the courts 
might have ruled offensive under Defence of Canada Regulations. 

The case of the Drew letter showed glaringly how continued 
censorship, even on the voluntary basis, gradually deadens the 
newspapers’ independence of thought and action. Had all the 
newspapers been insistent on publishing the letter—and done 
so—it is questionable that prosecution would have ensued. 


SECURITY OR POLITICS? 

The War’s most-discussed censorship ruling in Canada came 
at the end of 1944 following close on a major Cabinet crisis arising 
out of the army reinforcement question. 

Defence Minister Ralston resigned and was succeeded by 
Gen. McNaughton, virtually out of public sight since relinquish- 
ing his Canadian Army command months before. Then a so- 
called “partial conscription” measure providing for compulsory 
overseas service went into effect. 

In late December, as large numbers of home-defence troops 
(called under the National Resources Mobilization Act) were 
moved to assembly points prior to embarkation, talk of wholesale 
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desertions across the country became current. Ottawa refused 
to confirm or deny the rumours. 

On the Saturday night before New Year’s, a mass break of 
more than 100 home-defence troops occurred at Queen’s Park 
barracks in London, Ont., and several hundred others were re- 
ported to have failed to return from leave. It was a big news 
story. But before it could get into print it was banned by the 
censors. Their directive asked for co-operation “until the period 
of danger is over.” And the Department of National Defence 
promised that “as soon as the present heavy troop movement 
across the Atlantic has been completed, the fullest possible in- 
formation will be released.” 

The fact that ships were being sunk off Halifax in December 
—which naturally got around among newspapermen though 
stories were banned—doubtless contributed to the fact that 
newspapers set the story aside and waited. (Six merchant ships 
were torpedoed off Halifax between December 21 and January 
14 when the Navy was finding it difficult to trace U-boats due 
to the snorckel.’) 

On January 15, The Canadian Press, which had been check- 
ing National Defence Headquarters almost daily, was advised 
that it was expected the security ban would be lifted with the 
arrival of the troopships overseas January 21. But the news 
was published earlier. The story broke wide open when the 
Toronto Globe and Mail came out with a column-long leading 
editorial January 18 stating that “there have been heavy deser- 
tions from N.R.M.A. forces.” 

Although it was not known then, the troop movement in 
question was so close to completion no harm could be done. On 
the night of January 19, just before midnight, the censors were 
advised the movement of 12,700 troops was complete. They 
immediately issued a blanket release on reference to the disturb- 
ances. The Globe and Mail was never prosecuted. 

Next day, as Minister of National Defence, Gen. McNaughton 
issued the first official statement. He announced the arrival in 
Britain of 8,300 home-defence troops—so-called “zombies” or 
non-volunteers—and simultaneously disclosed that 6,300 men 
destined for similar service were absent without leave in Canada. 


_ “A device invented by the Germans to enable U-boats to expel foul 
air and take in fresh supply without surfacing. 
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The Grey North by-election, in which Gen. McNaughton was 
to make the first of two unsuccessful bids for election to Parlia- 
ment, was only a fortnight off. The “zombie” question became 
the most-discussed issue of the most-discussed by-election in 
Canadian history. When the votes were counted February 5, the 
Minister of National Defence had been soundly beaten. 

If security regulations were in fact abused to protect the 
Minister of National Defence, it is fair to say the censors were 
in no way responsible. 

The secret and confidential communication quoted in the 
December 31 directive left the censors no option but to play safe. 
The sinkings off Halifax emphasized the need for caution. 

The censors could have improved the much-debated directive 
by saying more specifically when the story might be released in- 
stead of resting on the Department’s promise of a release “as 
soon as the present heavy troop movement . . . has been com- 
pleted.” 

Newspapers and news agencies, from their day-to-day check 
with the censors, understood the movement would be completed 
in the latter half of January. The first definite word was given 
the Canadian Press January 15, three days before the Globe and 
Mail broke open the story. The advice was that the ban would 
probably be lifted January 21. 

This advice was the basis of argument that politics on Cabinet 
level did not enter the case. If politics were a factor, the effec- 
tive move would have been to hold back the story until after 
the Grey North by-election on February 5—which was impossible. 
Next best would have been release of the desertion story early 
in January, following late in the month with the announcement 
of the “zombies” arriving overseas. A late-January release 
was the worst possible for the Minister. 

The reply to this argument was that the Department was 
utterly confused by the worsening situation. First, it wanted 
to bottle up the whole desertion story and even considered 
establishment of complete military censorship in Canada. Fin- 
ally it became convinced in mid-January that persistent news- 
paper pressure made the announcement inevitable when the 


troops arrived overseas. 
Just where lies the truth in the two hypotheses is impossible 


dogmatically to state. 
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MEN WITH BLUE PENCILS 

The Government-authorized censorship was outlined by order- 
in-council on September 1, 1939. Two days later, Walter S. 
Thompson was named as Director of Censorship. 

Thompson’s first step was to create a press censorship branch. 
The old-time newspaperman established the principle, followed 
out by his successors, that the press censors should be experienced 
newspapermen, well-known if possible to the press and acceptable 
to them. The idea paid off from the start. Within two months, 
a headquarters staff had been set up at Ottawa and a branch 
office at Montreal primarily concerned with the French-language 
press. Then regional offices were opened at Halifax, Toronto, and 
Vancouver, in each case with a seasoned newspaper man in 
charge. 

On November 1, Wilfrid Eggleston, veteran member of the 
Press Gallery, was appointed Press Censor at Ottawa. The 
appointment of Eggleston, who was to become Director of 
Censorship in 1944 and carry on almost to the end of the war, 
completed the foundation of the Press Censorship structure. The 
interests of the French-language press were taken care of with 
the appointment in September of Claude Melancon as Joint 
Press Censor for Canada. He was succeeded in the spring of 
1940 by Fulgence Charpentier. 

Thompson was taken away from censorship on December 8, 
1939, to organize the Directorate of Public Information. The job 
of primary organization in press censorship was done and the 
further task fell largely to the hands of Eggleston. 

By the middle of 1942 an effective system had been worked 
out for dealing with the press but within censorship an appall- 
ing organizational tangle existed. Press, telegraph, postal, and 
radio censorship were under four separate departments. The 
need for a co-ordinator was urgent. In July, 1942, O. M. Biggar, 
K.C., was named Director of Censorship and the press, telegraph, 
and postal censorships were placed under the Department of 
National War Services. Col. Biggar immediately established a 
workable over-all censorship structure, Eggleston and Charpen- 
tier meantime handling contacts with the press. 

A handful of press censors spread over half-a-dozen Canadian 
cities told the dailies, weeklies, and periodicals what not to print— 
mainly by means of directives. Their directives were serially- 
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numbered confidential messages, usually brief. They might 
refer to specific incidents or situations and become obsolete 
within a few days; or they might stand as a guide to procedure 
until some unforeseen development occurred. During the War, 
some 200 directives were issued. 

The number of individual items submitted to the censors for 
specific rulings is impossible to compute. 


THE DANGER POINT 


Unqualified co-operation by the press was the key to the 
effectiveness of Canadian censorship—and carried the greatest 
threat to freedom of speech. Newspapers gradually felt the 
deadening effect of years of censorship and came to accept the 
censors’ edicts unquestioningly. 

This was the danger point when freedom of speech hung in 
the balance. This was the time when the censors, knowing facts 
the press could not know, pressed hardest for the rights of the 
people against the conservative nature of bureaucracy. This was 
when the confidence newspapers too readily placed in censor- 
ship officials paid its greatest dividend. 

Canada might have had a straight military censorship for the 
last month of the war. Certain elements in the Department of 
National Defence and in the Cabinet, dissatisfied with censorship 
during the conscription crisis of November, 1944, were determined 
to amend the Defence of Canada Regulations. The Director of 
Censorship gently but firmly stated the case against military 
censorship in a memorandum of December 11, 1944, circulated 
to officers at National Defence Headquarters; it is questionable 
whether any newspaper presentation in opposition to a military 
censorship could have been more to the point. 

Anyone inclined to the view that the censors were too con- 
scious of Government policy would be surprised by the outspoken 
instructions in a confidential memorandum sent to regional 
censors in advance of the 1945 Dominion election. The memor- 
andum pointed out it was most unlikely the Justice Department 
would prosecute in an election campaign unless in a very harmful 
case, and went on to say: 


Pressure has in the past and may again in the future be 
brought to bear on Censorship from various sources for the 
elimination of everything which can conceivably be considered 
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against the public interest, irrespective of whether or not it 
could be considered illegal. This is a pressure which it is our 
duty and function to resist... . 

The memorandum marked a vast change from censorship’s worst 


blunder of the war—the flat ban in August, 1940, on the statement 
for which Mayor Houde of Montreal was interned. 


SOLUTION FOR THE FUTURE 

Censorship in Canada in the second world war was as fair to 
its people as censorship in any other country. But freedom of 
the nation’s speech should never again be allowed to get into so 
dangerously precarious a position. The only guarantee against 
the ignorance and lassitude that can endanger freedom of speech 
is to give the press a place in the nation’s security council with 
the Government, the services, and the censors. 

This could be done by setting up an advisory committee of 
newspapermen with a definite voice in censorship policy and 
access to even the most secret censorship files. Such a committee 
could meet at stated intervals, with its members on call by in- 
dividual censors who wished their advice. A committee of this 
type might well have saved the censors from following the 
Cabinet line on the Houde statement and the Drew letter. An 
alternative to establishing an advisory committee of newspaper- 
men—or a supplementary step—would be the appointment of 
one newspaper representative as full-time consultant with censors 
and services, assigned to know the secret facts and to combat any 
unjustified suppression. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY: THE ROLE OF THE DOMINIONS, 1919-1939. By Gwen. 
dolen M. Carter. 1947. (Toronto: Ryerson. Issued under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 326pp. $4.00, 
members $2.35) 


This book must be greeted with a platitude, for it affords everything 
the student of its subject could wish. The platitude is, of course, that Dr, 
Carter has placed in her debt students of Commonwealth and League 
affairs, all those interested in public affairs in Canada, and equally, this 
reviewer would think, those interested in the public affairs of the other 
members of the Commonwealth. 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY carries forward the same high standard of scholarly presen- 
tation, clean-cut organization and moderation of tone which distinguished 
the first number in this series planned by the Research Council of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, H. Gordon Skilling’s CANA- 
DIAN REPRESENTATION ABROAD. The Ryerson Press has repeated 
its workman-like job of publication. 

The book is a history of the attempt to organize international 
security through the League of Nations, written from the point of view 
of the participation of the members of the Commonwealth in the League. 
The réle of the Dominions is dealt with both in terms of the general effort 
to achieve international security and of the particular positions and 
domestic peculiarities of the Dominions. The Dominions joined the 
League to achieve international status, and in the hope that membership 
in the League would solve the pre-war problem of the individual 
Dominions being automatically committed to the general responsibilities 
of the Empire, that the general obligations of the Covenant would replace 
the diplomatic unity of the Empire. They hoped, at the same time, that 
the League would, in Borden’s phrase, be a “League of peace and not of 
war,” that, in Dr. Carter’s words, “it would provide general security 
while asking of them only limited and occasional aid; that it would leave 
them free to pursue their social and economic policies so that their 
problems of growth could be worked out in a determined framework; 
that in return for general co-operation, their parliaments should retain 
the ultimate decision on the degree of participation in a given situation.” 
(p. 9). 
Having attained international status by membership in the League, 
and feeling themselves relatively safe, “the Dominions tended to inter- 
pret the League’s function in security negatively rather than positively, 
security against war rather than im war” (p. 100). From this followed the 
pre-occupation with disarmament, with conciliation rather than coercion, 
which led through the Manchurian and Ethiopian affairs to appeasement. 
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Though Dr. Carter’s handling of both affairs is of great interest, and 
indicates, for example, that the Ethiopian experience by no means proved 
the impracticability of sanctions, though it was generally interpreted as 
so doing, perhaps the most distinct contribution this study makes to a 
knowledge of these years, is the assessment of the importance of the 
Imperial Conference of 1937 and of Mr. King’s visit to Hitler following it. 
The League now ended as an agency of security, the Commonwealth 
reverted to joint action in a common emergency, and the Conference 
gave assurance of that joint action, warning of which was conveyed by 
Mr. King to Hitler (pp. 277-279). 

On this basis the nations of the Commonwealth jointly and severally 
went to war, with the exception of Ireland, in 1939. At the war’s end 
three alternatives faced them: a unified Commonwealth and Empire as a 
third super-power, independence translated into separatism, a combina- 
tion of Commonwealth association with a new international organization. 
The choice of the third was determined by the past and the nature of the 
Commonwealth (p. 316), and in the new organization participation by the 
Dominions will not weaken the United Nations as their immature 
nationalism and need of creating the Commonwealth did the League 
(p. 312). 

One slight error caught this reviewer’s eye. On page 79, line 22, 
it is not correct to say that France had alliances with the Little Entente 
countries in 1922. The first alliance, that with Czechoslovakia, did not 
come until 1924. 

Attention is called to this isolated slip in part because doing so 
serves to illuminate rather than detract from a work of great utility and 
exceptional merit. 


University of Manitoba W. L. Morton 


CANADA AT GENEVA: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY AND ITS 
LESSONS. By S. Mack Eastman. 1946. (Toronto: Ryerson for C.I. 
I.A. Contemporary Affairs pamphlet No. 20. 117pp. 75c, members 60c) 


The perspective that the late war and Canada’s outstanding part in 
international collaboration during the two years since San Francisco 
have given one is utilized to the fullest advantage in this survey of 
Canada’s relations with Geneva. Dr. Eastman is a Canadian historian 
who worked at Geneva from 1925 to 1940, during the League’s most 
critical years, and who writes with an engaging style. 

The complete swing-about in Canadian policy from isolation and 
mere insistence on recognition of Canada’s independent nationhood to 
the position taken today is described step by step, with all the sense of 
drama that it deserves: 

“Whereas, in 1919 at Geneva, Canada was preoccupied with the 
assertion of her sovereign equality and rights and the avoidance of 
unwelcome obligations under the Covenant, in 1945 at San Francisco 
she was ready for wise derogations from national sovereignties, and 
intent upon strengthening and clarifying the requirements of the 
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new Charter. At Geneva she pleaded her ‘limited interests,’ at San 

Francisco her general interests; at Geneva her geographical isolation, 

at San Francisco her central position in the power zone of the 

air age.” 
Prof. Eastman well reflects: 

“When, in 1946, we witness the general harmony of opinion 
prevailing throughout this nation, among the rank and file as well 
as in parliamentary circles, with regard to the imperative necessity 
for whole-hearted Canadian support of a world organization with 
authority and power, and for bold and unequivocal commitments to 
that end, many of us may ask ourselves, with a feeling of honest 
bewilderment, why it was that our national attitude a short quarter- 
century ago was as negative as today it is positive.” 

The book first describes Canada’s positive lead in the retreat from 
sanctions and emasculation of the Covenant, its chief contribution to 
the League in its early years. The wealth of well-documented quotations 
from these early days make astounding reading in 1946. 

Canada’s “ritual allusion” to its unfortified boundary and its “fire- 
proof house far from inflammable materials,” the Manchurian affair, the 
Riddell incident of 1935, and the German rearmament, are described with 
force and irony. 

While, perhaps naturally, political aspects bulk largest, the more 
significant economic and social developments at Geneva (including 
the I.L.0.) and Canada’s policy with respect thereto, are well covered. 
Canada’s embarrassing constitutional difficulties in ratifying through the 
federal government conventions affecting matters under provincial juris- 
diction can still provide rather wry amusement. At the 1936 I.L.O. 
Conference, the Canadian delegation had to explain that, pending higher 
court decisions on federal jurisdiction in labour matters, it would be 
“compelled to abstain from voting on certain of the questions coming 
before the present session.” (Truly an awkward situation, Dr. East- 
man adds.) 

The book is no mere catalogue of Canadian participation, but gives 
a striking background of the events that led unlearning man again to a 
world war before he was out of the shadows of the last. In the field of 
Canada and world organization it is likely to become a classic. 


Ottawa, May 1947. Eric W. Morse 


THE ROAD TO NATIONHOOD. A Chronicle of Dominion- 
Provincial Relations. By Wilfrid Eggleston. 1946. (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 336 pp. $2.50, members $2.00) 


THE ROAD TO NATIONHOOD makes no attempt to deal with 
constitutional issues but confines itself to “reporting and summarizing 
the history of Dominion-Provincial relations on the financial side” up to 
the failure of the last conference in May, 1946. For the average reader, 
even for the student of Canadian history, this summarizing process 
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should be most helpful since it enables one to view the problem as a 
whole, as well as each particular aspect in its proper perspective. 

In Eggleston’s opinion the deadlock in Dominion-Provincial relations 
must be broken and the “fatal disparity between constitutional authority 
and fiscal capacity” must be resolved unless we want to face a recurrence 
of the “constitutional paralysis of the ’30s.” The solution may lie in a 
return to the aims and intentions of the Fathers of Confederation, rather 
than in any fundamental change in the constitution or in any centraliza- 
tion which would deprive the provinces of their liberty of action. 

Those intentions were the establishment of a “strong federal union 
with most of the advantages of a legislative union, in that there would 
be no question about the supremacy and power of the central govern- 
ment” and that eventually through the experiences of living together, 
there would be a merger into a legislative union. However, as Eggleston 
points out, relations between the federal and provincial governments 
were not determined by “intentions” but by the division of powers 
written into the B.N.A. Act. In addition, actual events have produced 
further modifications through decisions handed down by the courts 
interpreting the Act, and through new attitudes towards political, social, 
economic, and fiscal developments. 

This book fills a significant gap in the literature of Dominion- 
Provincial relations, although it is unfortunate that it was not published 
after more recent developments when it might have closed on a more 
encouraging note. 


Toronto, March 1947. J. E. Potts 


FOR ALL MANKIND. By Léon Blum. 1946. (New York: Viking. 
Toronto: Macmillan. 186pp. $3.00, members $2.50) 


The brilliant achievements of Léon Blum’s recent transitional 
cabinet lend added interest to this series of political and moral discourses, 
composed chiefly during 1941 in chilly Vichy prisons. 

The Socialist leader’s prose is dignified and learned (reminiscent of 
his master, Jaurés), moving in leisurely periods towards a frank and 
fearless interpretation of his country’s tragedy, appraising the respective 
responsibilities of a high command resting on its laurels, of a conserva- 
tive and lethargic bourgeoisie, of the individualism or “personalism” of 
parliamentarians, of a Civil Service less virtuous than of yore, and even 
of sections of the Socialist Party and the trades-unions abandoning 
healthy patriotism for a non-resisting pacifism or a Moscow-directed 
Communism. Undaunted by adversity and confident of the future, the 
veteran philosopher-statesman launches a passionate appeal to French 
youth for the purification and rejuvenation of democracy and the final 
realization of social justice within a revivified State incorporated into a 
sovereign world-organization founded upon concepts of human equality. 

A typically French censor morum and social idealist, Léon Blum con- 
centrates his criticism almost exclusively upon internal weaknesses, 
largely ignoring external environment and even the obviously debilitating 
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effects of the first world war. He censures the bourgeoisie for its indiffer- 
ence to Wilsonian “dreams” and its dislike of the forty-hour week of the 
Popular Front, forgetting that, at the focal point of Geneva, the bourgeois 
governments and the employers of other nations revealed attitudes 
usually more negative. In a passing aberration he even plays with the 
fantastic notion that in 1933 his own country should have used force to 
prevent Hitler’s domination of Germany—in reality that a peaceful 
France, in the midst of the Disarmament Conference, ought suddenly to 
have committed actual aggression in order to head off hypothetical 
aggression-—and incidentally to have been outlawed and boycotted. He 
blames his bourgeois predecessors for having failed up to 1936 to renew 
or modernize French armament, but forgets that Britain and the United 
States had always claimed that France was too heavily armed. 

In the matter of internal reform, M. Blum makes few definite 
proposals. Distressed at the feeble functioning of Parliament, he glances 
wistfully towards the Swiss and American systems. He insists that an 
efficient parliamentary régime presupposes strongly organized parties; 
but surely the prerequisite is one party with an overall majority; and 
the complex pressures of French history have thus far failed to produce 
such a party. The Senate, of whose defects alone Blum had practical 
experience, has now made way for a consultative council. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the sustained severity of his examen de 
conscience on behalf of his people, Léon Blum sometimes relents. He 
finds it “ridiculous to denounce these twenty-odd years as an example of 
political corruption. In the main, the Third Republic was an honest 
régime. . . . Republican members of Parliament were in great 
majority honest men.” He confesses that the fundamental cause of the 
failure of the Popular Front in 1936-37 was the unfavourable international 
environment. Finally, as we prepare a new German treaty, it is inter- 
esting to read a Socialist leader’s opinion that “The Europe remolded 
by the Treaty of Versailles [was] less absurd and less iniquitous than at 
any other known moment of its history.” 


University of Saskatchewan, January 1947. S. Mack Eastman 


ALLY BETRAYED. The Uncensored Story of Tito and Mihailo- 
vitch. By David Martin. Foreword by Rebecca West. 1946. (New 
York: Pentice Hall. Toronto: McLeod. 372 pp. $4.50) 


The great merit of ALLY BETRAYED is that it presents, in clear 
and highly readable form, the case for Draza Mihailovitch, including that 
important body of evidence which was deliberately excluded from the 
Belgrade trial. Its weakness lies in the fact that it sets out to prove 
altogether too much. Just as Tito, for one set of reasons, attempted to 
place the Western Powers in the dock at Belgrade, so David Martin, for 
diametrically opposite reasons, seeks to indict them in this book. 

The author, a former Canadian air force pilot, has not apparently 
visited Yugoslavia but he has had access to an important body of docu- 
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ments, has certainly drawn heavily on London sources, and as secretary 
of the Committee for a Fair Trial for Mihailovitch, has been able to 
make use of many eye-witness accounts by men who have themselves 
come directly from the field. 

For the most part Mr. Martin tends to identify the Mihailovitch 
Chetniks with the Serbian people ignoring the early Partisan strength 
in Eastern Serbia. He is not, however, blind to the dangers in this 
approach and therefore argues on the basis of St. Sava’s Congress that 
the movement was in reality Yugoslav. But to his mind the partisans 
“from the beginning until the end” were “neither national nor demo- 
cratic.” Tito came to power “as a result of the most monstrous propa- 
ganda fraud in history”; his régime was established “not as a result 
of Russian intervention but as a result of American and British inter- 
vention.” The Soviets are alleged to have exercised “totalitarian 
controls” in the Western democracies, to have enforced a Gleichschaltung 
of press and radio. According to this version, they compelled the 
suppression of news, they obtained currency for expedient lies, they 
contrived even the falsification of British and American military intelli- 
gence. In effect, London and Washington smothered Mihailovitch and 
built up Tito, basing their whole policy on the fear that an unappeased 
Russia might make a separate peace. 

The judicial murder of Draza Mihailovitch has aroused so much 
bitterness that it seems necessary to restate the obvious. Our wartime 
ally was neither the Chetnik leader nor the London government, but the 
Yugoslav people. To vindicate the title of his book, Mr. Martin would 
therefore have to prove that when the British and Americans changed 
their policy towards the warring factions, the majority of Yugoslavs 
were in fact on the Chetnik side. 

The observations of Allied officers with Mihailovitch in Serbia are 
deserving of the greatest respect and if, as Martin charges, they were 
wilfully and deliberately ignored, the public is entitled to explanations 
which should serve the cause of history. But in fact the author adduces 
little evidence to show that the Chetnik leader had any considerable 
following among Croats, Moslems, or Macedonians, none at all to 
indicate that he was backed by appreciable numbers of Slovenes. After 
the fearful butcheries of the Ustashi, there was good reason why the 
Croats should dread Serbian reprisals and cast their lot with the 
Croat, Tito. 

Mr. Martin traces the evolution of Chetnik thinking, argues that by 
January, 1944, they had sobered sufficiently to defend once again the 
Yugoslav idea. As proof, he cites the fact that the Socialist leader, 
Zhivko Topalovitch, replaced the rabid pan-Serb, Dr. Molyevitch, as 
president of the Chetnik National Committee. What he fails to note is 
that neither Topalovitch nor his party ever cut much ice in Yugoslav 
politics. Dr. Molyevitch remained a committee member and the Croa- 
tians can hardly have regarded Chetnik assurances as effective guar- 
antees. Mihailovitch sympathizers in Belgrade have in fact admitted to 
the present reviewer that his victory would in all human probability 
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have brought a fresh wave of terror and reprisals across the country. 

In his references to officers who served with the partisans, Mr, 
Martin’s bias is much in evidence. Was it necessary, for example, to drag 
in a second-hand description of Brigadier MacClean as a “droopy, 
dawdling, affected Englishman, unknown to his countrymen, a Foreign 
Office misfit with the courage and dash of a Colonel Lawrence and his 
flair for languages.” To suggest, as the author does, that MacClean and 
Randolph Churchill regarded the partisans as “English gentlemen” is 
more than absurd; it is ludicrous. 

Mr. Martin tries to clinch his argument by claiming that most of the 
officers and correspondents who sympathized with Tito during the war 
are now thoroughly opposed to his police régime. This, if true, is 
attributable to the feeling that Tito made use of his victory to sell 
democracy down the river. But clearly it proves nothing at all as to the 
wartime appraisals made by these officers of the respective military 
virtues of Chetniks and Partisans. Nor does the fact that masses of the 
Yugoslav people are today opposed to Tito prove that they opposed him 
in 1943 or 1944. Indeed it must carry far more significance, if as this 
reviewer has reason to believe, they supported him then. 

Hubert Morrison of Reuters and the BBC is mentioned as one of 
those who are now said to have “modified” their views. Mr. Harrison 
certainly played a great part in moulding British public opinion and is, 
it may be added, one of the greatest living Anglo-Saxon authorities on 
Yugoslavia. On what has he changed his views? Having spent consid- 
erable time with Harrison in Yugoslavia during the war and elsewhere 
as late as last year, I am prepared to believe that he may have modified 
his opinions of the Tito régime. I should be astonished to hear that he 
accepts the opinions of Mr. Martin on the Yugoslav civil war. 

The author has some sensible things to say on the difficult subject 
of “collaboration” and also on partisan shamelessness in whitewashing 
ex-Fascists, a technique which is too little appreciated in this country. 
He is also sound in his analysis of the military calculations which 
entered into the Fabian policy of the Chetniks. But he is far less 
convincing when he ascribes the opposite strategy of Marshal Tito to a 
soulless concern with Soviet interests. 

It is true that the partisans embarked on a simple policy of “killing 
Germans.” It is also true that the policy was costly, although Mr. 
Martin’s neat equations leave too much out of account. But the partisans 
were able to claim for it at least three important advantages: 

(1) Since it was “a strategy of unlimited action,” it forced the 
Germans to disperse their forces; 

(2) In the end it defeated the Nazi-Fascist policy of playing off one 
race against another. On the contrary, the Chetnik tactics of ‘“‘aecommo- 
dation” led to highly ambiguous situations which Mihailovitch (as in the 
cited cases of Yevdjevitch and Djuich) was unable to control; 

(3) It prevented the forcible conscription of peasants for the 
Wehrmacht and hamstrung German efforts to exploit the natural resources 
of Yugoslavia for totalitarian war. 
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What Mr. Martin describes as a Gleichschaltung of the Allied press and 
radio can certainly be explained in simpler, less dramatic terms. It was, 
as the author states, late in 1942 when Western newsmen made the 
discovery of Tito. Since the partisan resistance movement was over a 
year old, they became immediately suspicious of what seemed a delib- 
erate attempt on the part of the émigré government to curtain the news. 
It would be true to say that from that time on editors were suspicious of 
both sides, not excluding the highly colored communiqués of the partisans. 

Mr. Martin quotes a Serbian peasant reproach, “You lie like 
London.” After the affair of the Vishegrad bridge, the Chetniks may 
well have been sceptical. But so were the partisans. In 1943 for example 
their units infiltrated Susak, hung on for two days and were then 
expelled. Shortly afterwards the Yugoslav ambassador in Washington 
announced that Chetniks had “captured” Susak. 

As for the notion that only friendly correspondents were permitted 
to enter Yugoslavia, this reviewer can vouch for the fact that of the 
first party to enter Belgrade, some, including the representative of a 
great American agency, were violently anti-Tito. 

Mr. Martin has not thought it worth while to quote from the evidence 
at the Belgrade trial. He may well be sceptical of those remarkable 
proceedings. It was however noticeable that on anything touching his 
military honor, Draza Mihailovitch showed considerable spirit. He 
prided himself on being the “first insurgent’ in occupied Europe, yet 
admitted that the first attack may well have come from the partisan side. 
This would have been some time before the Nazi attack on Russia which 
hardly squares with the argument in ALLY BETRAYED. 

There is, however, a very great deal in David Martin’s book with 
which one can agree. Lying propaganda can too easily make a “traitor” 
out of a patriot. There is still a very great deal in the Yugoslav story 
which remains obscure. This work will certainly provoke further 
testimony and gradually we shall learn the truth. But even the most 
ingenious oversimplification will not do and it is rather too much to 
claim, with the jacket of ALLY BETRAYED that one volume can dispel 
the “fog of war.” 


Regina, February 1947. M. A. Western 


THE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. By Keith Feiling. 
1946. (Toronto: Macmillan. ix, 475pp. $5.00, members $4.00) 


As an Oxford don who has specialized in the history of the Tory 
party, Professor Feiling was an excellent choice for the biographer of 
Neville Chamberlain. Although he had never met the late Prime Min- 
ister, he was fortunate in being given a completely free hand by the 
Chamberlain family who expressed the commendable desire not to see 
any part of the manuscript before publication. From them he secured 
diaries extending over half a century and, what proved to be the most 
valuable source of all, a series of weekly letters written to his surviving 
sisters between 1916 and 1940 which were, Mr. Feiling says “the full 
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continuous record of all he did and thought.” When to such sources are 
added numerous personal interviews with men who knew Chamberlain 
at various stages of his career, access to some municipal and national 
records, and royal correspondence it can be seen that the biography 
rests upon as firm foundations as any we are likely to get. As a 
literary product it is not up to Mr. Feiling’s usual standard; as a source of 
information on important and highly controversial topics it is invaluable. 
The biographer’s epitaph upon his subject well summarizes the man 
“ . . . Neville Chamberlain died as he had lived, unbowed and full 
of fortitude, confident he had done his best and could have done no 
other.” It can scarcely be said that he alters very much the general 
conception of the man except perhaps in his revelation of the deep 
interest which Mr. Chamberlain had in such subjects as music and 
Shakespeare for which he was respected by such competent judges as 
Sir Hugh Allen and Dr. Dover Wilson. 

In Birmingham Neville Chamberlain belonged to the little group of 
tenacious, high-minded, and hard-driving Unitarian businessmen whose 
religious convictions kept them apart from conventional society “by 
others’ prejudice and their own pride.”’ He suffered in early life from 
the contrast between his own steady qualities and the brilliance of his 
father and half brother. As a very young man he spent over six years 
in a hopeless and costly effort to grow sisal in the Bahamas, an experience 
which left a deep mark on his personality. As a result the erstwhile 
colonial became a provincial in England, a “warm” businessman as the 
Forsytes might say, who rose to be Mayor of Birmingham. Then a 
second failure, this time as Minister of National Service under Lloyd 
George, left him with a bitter dislike of the little Welshman that never 
died down. Almost 50 when he entered Parliament in 1918, Chamberlain 
won ministerial rank in four years and from then on remained in the 
inner group that ran the Conservative party. The slow starter.was to 
surpass his father and brother in gaining the post of Prime Minister 
which both had coveted but for the third and last time was to know 
ruinous failure in the closing months of his life. 

Except for those interested in the intricacies of English political life 
on which this biography throws much light Mr. Feiling’s stout volume 
will be read most eagerly for its narrative of Chamberlain’s adventures 
in diplomacy. On that subject Feiling writes fully and frankly if not 
always impartially. He has no difficulty in proving that Chamberlain 
did not retard rearmament, even though he must share the responsi- 
bility for the number of second-rate men who were entrusted with its 
administration. He argues that Chamberlain’s hostility to the implica- 
tions of collective security did not become a powerful factor until after 
the failure of the Abyssinian experiment. He is emphatic that Cham- 
berlain was not the Machiavellian figure hoodwinking Hitler while 
Britain gained time to rearm, that some of his admirers tried to create. 
At Munich, writes the biographer, his first motive was plain enough, 
“simply the rightness of peace and the wrongness of war.” Nor was 
the Prime Minister a Red baiter who hoped to see Germany and the 
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U.S.S.R. tear each other to pieces as critics had suggested. What seems 
to have coloured Chamberlain’s attitude to the Soviet Union was his 
“profound distrust” (Chamberlain’s own phrase) of Russian motives and 
of Russia’s capacity to maintain an effective offensive. Just as Chamber- 
lain under-estimated the strength of the U.S.S.R., so he under-rated the 
possibility of aid from the United States towards whom he could not 
conceal his impatience and almost contempt, “It is always best and 
safest to count on nothing from the Americans but words.” Towards 
Italy and Germany he acted on the assumption, as he wrote a friend in 
1938, that it was erroneous to take too pessimistic a view of the dictators. 
“It is indeed the human side of the dictators that makes them dangerous 
but on the other hand it is the side on which they can be approached 
with the greatest hope of successful issue.’”” Hence the personal negotia- 
tions with Mussolini, sometimes without informing the Foreign Minister, 
which cost him Mr. Eden’s resignation, and the three journeys to Germany 
where on the first occasion he saw Hitler alone except for the latter’s 
interpreter. On that occasion he recorded the amazing conclusion 
“ . . . in spite of the harshness and ruthlessness I thought I saw in 
his face, I got the impression that here was a man who could be relied 
upon when he had given his word.” So much value did Chamberlain 
place in his personal contacts with the dictators and the resulting 
friendly attitudes which he believed were created that, as late as the 
summer of 1939, he vetoed the immediate return of Mr. Churchill to the 
Cabinet on the ground that it “would certainly be regarded by them 
as a challenge.” 

Some passages of the volume have a particular interest for Cana- 
dians. Mr. King saw Chamberlain on a visit to Canada in 1922 just after 
the Chanak affair and impressed the latter as “a good and loyal imper- 
ialist.” With Lord Bennett, Chamberlain wrestled mightily in Ottawa 
during the economic conference of 1932 and wrote angrily of him, “Full 
of Imperial sentiments, he has done little to put them in practice. 
Instead of guiding the conference as chairman he has acted merely as the 
leader of the Canadian delegation. In that capacity he has strained our 
patience to the limit.” When Mr. Eden left the Foreign Office, Mr. King 
wrote shortly after to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald to declare that he 
approved “wholeheartedly” of the course the United Kingdom Prime 
Minister had adopted. In November, 1939, the Canadian Prime Minister 
wrote his opposite number to say “how complete my admiration is of the 
manner in which you have met every new situation in this desperate 
struggle.” In defending Chamberlain’s views on sanctions in 1936, Mr. 
Feiling states, without quoting an authority, that Canada had decided to 
lift sanctions against Italy before the United Kingdom, an assertion 
which would, I think, be difficult to substantiate. 

The publishers have produced a handsome volume with interesting 
illustrations and an index. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, April 1947. F. H. Soward 
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DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By J. A. Corry, 
1946. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 468 pp. $3.75, members 
$3.20) 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS is the first volume 
in the Canadian Government Series which is designed to bring together 
under the auspices of the University of Toronto Press outstanding books 
dealing with the government of Canada. In it, Professor Corry relates 
the political institutions of Canada to those of Great Britain and the 
United States, and deals with significant trends in the operation of the 
political systems of these countries. 

In this comparative study of governments, Professor Corry describes 
constitutions and depicts other devices designed for the establishment 
and preservation of civil liberty. He sets forth the place and importance 
of the principles of the rule of law, of limited government and of the 
separation of powers. He deals with unitary and federal government, 
with the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary, with the civil 
service, and the administrative process, and with the relation of local 
government and party politics to the effective functioning of democracy. 
He also treats of the problems of representation and of continental states, 
of advisory committees and pressure groups, and of the centrelizing 
tendencies which have been accentuated by the war. 

The preservation of democracy is, as Aristotle stated, a far greater 
difficulty than its mere establishment. In this connection, the transition 
from the “negative” to the “positive” state, and the challenge from 
dictatorship, have incited a stimulating discussion of the relative merits 
of democracy and dictatorship. The same factors have also impelled a 
re-examination of the very bases of democracy. Today it is the fashion 
to refer to “the crisis of democracy.” When the main lines of the 
constitutions of Great Britain, the United States, and Canada were laid 
down in the eighteenth century, the rédle which governments could play 
was physically limited by the means of communication and transport, 
and by the productiveness of the economic system. But with the spread 
of the Industrial Revolution and technological development, and the 
challenge to the doctrine of Jaissez-faire, governments have taken on new 
functions. This burgeoning of the activities of government and _ its 
attendant centralizing tendencies have imposed great strains on the 
constitutions of democratic countries. The elaboration of new and 
effective controls has not, Corry states, kept pace with the growing 
concentration of power. Consequently, the problem now is the reconcili- 
ation of democracy with massive governmental operations. 

The reasons which justify the conferment of power are, as James 
Mill remarked, also reasons for the creation of safeguards against its 
abuse. In this matter, Professor Corry concludes with the warning that 
much caution will have to be exercised in adding still further to the 
positive functions of government. 

This is a timely and useful book for every Canadian citizen. It affords 
perspective for the consideration of “bureaucracy,” of “government by 
order-in-council” and of the development of the administrative process. 
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Book Reviews 


At the same time, it furnishes aid for the appraisal of the significance of 
other recent political developments. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, February 1947. C. B. Ferguson 


CHINESE FAMILY AND SOCIETY. By Olga Lang. 1946. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, for International Secretariat, I.P.R. 
395 pp. $4.00 U.S.) 


There are numerous books concerning the Chinese family, and the 
social as well as cultural life of the country. But in most cases the 
author’s conclusions are brought forth with little regard for scientific 
method in research. It is true that the constant and rapid, but irregular 
and incomplete changes in Chinese family and social life, offer infinite 
difficulties to the sociologist who wishes to engage in systematic methods 
of investigation. This is particularly true of the period from 1935 on, 
during which time the great force of nationalism has been striving to 
re-direct the orientation of individual, family, social, and state life. Yet 
Miss Lang, with an unbiased mind and scientific approach, basing her 
conclusions on many years of association with the Chinese and two 
years of intensive field work covering thousands of case histories, gives 
us a valuable and convincing picture of Chinese life in her CHINESE 
FAMILY AND SOCIETY, which is one of the few scientific works on 
Chinese sociology of recent years. 

This study is especially valuable in regard to the changes that have 
been taking place in all walks of life since the turn of the century. If 
there is a defect in the author’s approach, it is that she places too much 
emphasis on the legal aspect of early Chinese life. The early culture of 
the Chinese was essentially one of reason, tolerance, patience, emotion, 
and compromise. To interpret the family and social life of the time on 
the basis of the laws and the evidence of the Classics will result in an 
incomplete picture, since the Chinese seldom resorted to law in their 
relations with each other. For instance, legally the husband may 
repudiate his wife for any of the seven grounds in the Li Chi, but as a 
rule the Chinese women are in fact more effectively protected by 
public opinion and custom than are their sisters in many other countries. 
However, in dealing with the transition period, during which time the 
law grants equality between the two sexes, the author makes a certain 
allowance in saying that “tradition is stronger than the law.” It will 
be found, as a matter of fact, that either the old conventions or the 
new laws may be resorted to. 

Furthermore, the author throws much new light in her up-to-date 
study. She uses the old-fashioned Chinese family as a key-stone in her 
investigation of Chinese society, and her emphasis on the old man as the 
fountain-head of authority is very sound. She shows the trend and 
degree of change in the transition period by tracing the changes in 
attitude to the authority of the old man: the acceptance of his authority, 
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International Journal 


his lack of authority, and his authority rejected or shaken. A new 
pattern of family life is emerging which promises to be brighter than 
the old. 

Miss Lang shows in her study the change in the position of women, 
rightly giving credit to their better education and economic indepen- 
dence. She indicates also the tendency of young people of both sexes 
to assert the right to choose their own mates, to conduct their own 
lives, and to participate in public affairs. 


Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. C. C. Shih 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NETHERLANDS INDIES ECON- 
OMY. By J. A. Boeke. 1946. (New York: LP.R., Netherlands Coun- 


cil. 189 pp. $2.00 paper) 


Professor J. A. Boeke of Leyden University drafted parts of this 
book on Indonesian Economy in a German concentration camp. His 
subject is a study of the western capitalistic economy which has devel- 
oped against the background of traditional agrarian society in the 
Indonesian Islands. In this region, as in the whole Far East, two revo- 
lutions are in force, one nationalistic, striving for independence, the other 
social and economic, accompanying the introduction of modern economy 
and government into a primitive society. Boeke’s book deals with the 
different aspects of the latter revolution in the period between the two 
world wars. 

He shows how Western enterprise pushed the big plantations and 
industries of Java and Sumatra, and how, production of tropical products 
was boosted and markets opened tor them. Thus, the primitive economy 
is gradually giving way to big corporations under western management. 
Indonesia’s exports have become of importance to the world, which in 
turn has brought about the growth of prosperity and education in 
Indonesia. 

He draws attention to a grave yet fascinating factor in the evolving 
Indonesian economy—its two-sided character. The old and the new 
exist side by side and the problems which arise in the frontier zone are 
many. The Indonesian farmer and his community have had to be 
protected time and again from the direct results of the importation of 
western economy. Here Boeke refers to the “regulative policy in really 
great style” of the Netherlands East Indian Government. 

Included in this analysis by Prof. J. A. Boeke, of the Indonesian 
social and economic situation between the years 1918 and 1935, are 
interesting facts and statistics regarding the exports of the Indies, and 
the government measures taken after the crisis of 1929. 


Montreal, March 1947. J. Polderman 
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Selected Source Material’ 


.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches. 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian 
vernment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
tates publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 
University Press, New York. 


Canada 


Canadian Mutual Aid Board. Final Report 1946. 1947. Ottawa. 55pp. 

Immigration. Displaced Persons and Refugees. Domestics and other 
Workers. House of Commons Debates, April 28, 1947, p. 2541. 

The United Nations 1946. Report of the Second Part of the First 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations held in New 
York, October 23-December 15, 1946. Dept. of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
290 pp. 50c. 

British Commonwealth and Empire 

Anglo-French Alliance. (Complete Text.) Signed March 4, 1947, at 
Dunkerque. Current History, May, 1947, p. 506, 

Economic Survey (Great Britain) for 1947. 1947. London, Cmd. 7046. 
36pp. 

Memorandum on Colonial Mining Policy. 1946. London, Col. 206. 10pp. 

Statement relating to defence. 1947. London, Cmd. 7042. 12pp. 


Far East and Pacific Area 


Molotov’s Stand on Korea. Soviet Minister’s Reply to U.S. Secretary 
Marshall. World Report, May 6, 1947, p. 43. 

Towards Formulating a new Japanese constitution. Department of 
State Bulletin, May 4, 1947, p. 802. 


General 


Complete Texts of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam Declarations. World 
Report, April 6, 1947, p. 31. 

International Civil Aviation Organization. Transition from Tem- 
porary io Permanent Status. UN Weekly Bulletin, January 28, 1947, p. 67. 

Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. Department of 
State Bulletin, March 30, 1947, and subsequent issues. 

Text of Secretary Marshall’s Report to the Nation on the Big Four 
Conference. New York Times, April 29, 1947, p. 4. 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected late in May, 1947, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices; prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
order with as full information as possible on title, author, publisher, etc. 
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U.S.S.R. 

Clash of U.S., Soviet Views on Aid to Greece and Turkey. World 
Report, April 22, 1947, p. 35. 

Four-Power Treaty for Demilitarization of Germany. V. M. Molo- 
tov’s Speech and Soviet Draft Treaty on Demilitarization of Germany 
and the Prevention of German Aggression. Soviet News, April 16, 1947, 

Marshall on Russian Policy. World Report, May 6, 1947, p. 44. 

Text of Gromyko Address Explaining the Soviet Stand on Atomic 
Warfare. New York Times, May 20, 1947, p. 12. 


United Nations 

Report of the First Session of the Preparatory Commission of the 
UN Conference on Trade and Employment. 1946. London. 67pp. 25c. 

Summary of the Report of the Preparatory Commission on World 
Food Problems, UN Food and Agriculture Organization. 1947. London, 
Cmd. 7032. 8pp. 

Text of Principles for International Police Force. Proposed by 
Military Staff Committee. New York Times, May 4, 1947, p. 48. 

UN Report, 1946, on the Second Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly held in New York Oct. 23-Dec. 15, 1946. Ottawa: Dept. 
of External Affairs, Conference Series, 1946, No. 3. 290pp. 50c. 


U.S.A. 
Text of House Bill to Provide Aid for Greece and Turkey. New York 
Times, March 19, 1947, p. 6. 
Text of Truman’s Speech on New Foreign Policy. New York Times, 
March 13, 1947, p. 2. 
The U.S. and the U.N., 1947. Department of State Report Series 7. 45c. 


Other Regions 
Proposals for the Future of Palestine, July 1946-February 1947. 
London, Cmd. 7044. 14pp. 
Proposals by Marshall and Molotov. Text of Statements to Council 
of Foreign Ministers on the Form and Scope of the Provisional Political 
Organization of Germany. New York Times, March 23, 1947, p. 12. 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 


Canada 
The Foundations of Canadian Policy in World Affairs. Les Bases de la Politique 
Canadienne dans les Affaires Internationales. By Louis St.-Laurent. 
1947. (University of Toronto Press. 45pp. 50c.) 
Rights and Liberties in Our Times. Edited by Martyn Estall. 1947. (Toronto: 
Ryerson for the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs. 108pp. $1.25, 
members $1.00.) 


British Commonwealth and Empire 
The British Commonwealth and International Security: The Role of the Dominions 
1919-1939. By G. M. Carter. 1947. (Toronto: Ryerson for C.II.A. 
326pp. $4.00, members $2.35.) 
Democracy in the Dominions. A Comparative Study of Institutions. By A. 
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Selected Source Material 


Brady. 1947. (University of Toronto Press. 485pp. $4.25, members 
$3.85.) 

India: Friend or Foe? By Harwood Steele. 1947. (Toronto: Ryerson. 
38pp. 50c, members 40c.) 


Far East and Pacific Area 

The Collected Wartime Messages of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 1937-45. 
Compiled by Chinese Ministry of Information. 1946. (Toronto: 
Longmans, Green. 2 vols. 888pp. $9.00, members $7.20.) 

The History of Japan. By Kenneth E. Latourette. 1947. (Toronto: Mac- 
millan. 290pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

No Peace for Asia. By Harold R. Isaacs. 1947. (Toronto: Macmillan. 
295pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 


General 

A Free and Responsible Press. A General Report on Mass Communication: 
newspapers, radio, moving pictures, magazines, and books. By the Com- 
mission on the Freedom of the Press. 1947. (University of Chicago 
Press. 139pp. $2.00 U.S.) 

The Struggle for Atomic Control. By W. T. R. Fox. 1947. (New York: 
Public Affairs Committee. 32pp. 20c.) 

What is ICAO? 1947. (Montreal: International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 28pp. n.p.) 


U.S.S.R. 

The Development of the Soviet Economic System. An Essay on the examination 
of planning in the U.S.S.R. By Alexander Baykov. 1946. (Cambridge 
University Press. National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search. Toronto: Macmillan. 514pp. $9.00, members $7.20.) 

Stalin Must Have Peace. By Edgar Snow. 1947. (New York, Toronto: Ran- 
dom House. 184pp. $2.00.) 

Why They Behave Like Russians. By John Fischer. 1947. (New York: 
Harper. Toronto: Musson. 262pp. $3.50.) 


U.S.A. 

American Military Government. Its Organisation and Policies. By Hajo Hol- 
born. 1947. (Washington: Infantry Journal Press. 243pp. $3.50 
U.S.) 

The U.S. and the Near East. By E. A. Speiser. 1947. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. Toronto: Saunders. American Foreign 
Policy Library; Sumner Welles, Editor. 263pp. $3.25.) 

U.S. Policy Towards Germany. By Arnold Wolfers. 1947. (New Haven: 
Yale Institute of International Studies. 29pp. n.p.) 

Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? By Blair Bolles. 1947. (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. Headline # 62. 96pp. 35c.) 
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United Nations 
Documentary Textbook on the UN: Humanity’s March towards Peace. 1947, 
(Los Angeles: Centre for International Understanding. $7.00 U.S.) 
Unesco. Its Purpose and its Philosophy. By Julian Huxley. 1947. (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave. 62pp. $1.00.) 


Other Regions 
Evolution of the Dutch Nation. By Bernard H. M. Viekke. 1945. (New 
York: Roy. Toronto: McLeod. 377pp. $4.00.) 
The New Italy. Transition from War to Peace. By Muriel Grindrod. 1947. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford for R.L1.A. 118pp. $1.50, members $1.20.) 
The Problem of the Dardanelles. A Summary of Background Information. 
1946. (Washington: Department of State. 13pp.) 


11.—Periodical Articles 
Canada 


“Canada Has a Role in Far Eastern Affairs.” By Nik Cavell. Saturday 
Night, April 19, 1947, p. 12. 

“Canada’s Economy in 1946.” By Paul DuVivier. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 15, 1947, p. 10. 

“Will U.S. Dollars Determine Canada’s Trade Policy?” By A. J. McKenna. 
Canadian Business, April, 1947, p. 26. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

“Australia’s Foreign Policy.” By Gordon Greenwood. The Australian 
Outlook, March, 1947, p. 53. 

“Britain’s Current Problems in Foreign Trade Reconstruction.” Parts 
I-IV. By Donald C. Heatherington. Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 
8, 15, 22, 29, 1947. 

“Britain Without Empire.” By Harold J. Laski. The Nation, March 29 
and April 12, 1947. 

“Politics and Opinion in South Africa.” World Today, April and May, 


1947. 
Far East and Pacific Area 


“Japan: Political Reconstruction.” By John M. Maki. Far Eastern Survey, 
April 9, 1947, p. 73. 

“The Political Struggle in China.” World Today, April, 1947, p. 178. 

“Private Trading with the Far East: Control and Restriction Pattern.’ 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 5, 1947, p. 3. 


General 
“Disarmament—Where do We Go from Here?” By Thomas K. Finletter. 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1947. 


“If We Really Want International Trade.” By C. Hartley Grattan. 


Harpers, April, 1947, p. 353. 
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Selected Source Material 


“The Lessons of the First Atomic Year.’ By Stefan T. Possony. 
Review of Politics, April, 1947, p. 131. 


U.S.S.R. 

“Challenge of Soviet Conquest.” By George Denicke. Modern Review, 
March, 1947, p. 63. 

“U.S.S.R. and UN.” By W. H. Chamberlin. Russian Review, Spring, 1947, 

. 37. 
United Nations 

“The Future of the UN.” World Report, May 6, 1947, p. 26. 

“The Inauguration of the Trusteeship System of the United Nations.” 
By Elizabeth Armstrong and W. I. Cargo. Department of State Bulletin, 
March 23, 1947, p. 511. 

“International Organizations: Summary of Activities.” International 
Organization, February, 1947, p. 43. 

“The United Nations: Analysis of Aspects of International Legal Inter- 
est.” International Affairs, April, 1947, p. 228. 


U.S.A. 


“Foreign Policy and Party Politics.’ By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1947, p. 56. 


“Immigration Policy of the United States.” By Earl G. Harrison. Foreign 
Policy Report, April 1, 1947. 

“U.S. Trusteeship for the Territory of the Pacific Islands.” By Robert 
R. Robbins. Department of State Bulletin, May 4, 1947, p. 783. 


Other Regions 

“Empires in Transition: British, French, and Dutch Colonial Plans.” By 
Vernon McKay. Foreign Policy Report, May 1, 1947. 

“France Faces Germany.” By Maurice de Gandillac. Review of Politics, 
April, 1947, p. 173. 

“The Political Structure of Post-War Germany.” By A. Leontyev. Pravda, 
March 31, 1947. (In Soviet Press Translations, April 30, 1947, p. 11.) 
See also, “A German Constitution.” Economist, March 29, 1947, p. 441. 

“Questions and Answers on the Palestine Dispute.” New } ork Times, 
April 27, 1947, p. 48. 
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